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HE Supreme Council meets next week to 
consider the question of German “repar- 
ations.” The question of fixing the total 
German indebtedness has, it is reperted, been once 
more postponed. Under the Treaty of Versailles 
it was to be fixed on or before May Ist, 1921, but appar- 
ently there is now no intention of adhering to the Treaty 
in this respect. The German delegates have agreed to 
the postponement on certain conditions. At last, by 
mere reason of the lapse of time, they are beginning 
to acquire certain legal rights under the Treaty, and 
therefore a certain degree of bargaining power. They 
are now putting forward propositions of their own 
with regard to the time and method of the payments 
which they are required to make, and in the event of 
disagreement it may be they and not the Allies who 
will fall back upon the letter of the Treaty. Briefly, 
according to report, the Germans are proposing to 
make five annual payments, in cash or kind, to the 
amount each of two milliards of gold marks (i.e., about 
130 million Bradburys). The French press seems to 
be in favour of the rejection of these proposals. The 
British press does not discuss them at all. These two 
facts are a fair summary of the actual position. British 
public opinion has ceased to take any real interest in 
the question of reparations. French public opinion 
still seems to hope against hope that Germany, sooner 
or later, will pay France’s debts. 
* * * 





How much longer are we to wait before the question 
is faced reasonably by all the parties concerned? It 
is two and a half years now since the war ended, and 
still we have not informed our vanquished enemy how 
much she owes us. 


It is true that as far as Great 


Britain is concerned the point has not been decided 
or pressed, simply because we expect to get nothing. 
But that does not make the position any more satis- 
factory from the point of view of a Europe whose 
cniet necessity is the re-establishment of stable economic 
conditions. Even supposing that by delaying a settle- 
ment we could squeeze out of Germany the last mark 
that she is capable of paying, it would be bad business. 
There is no comparison between what in that event 
we might get and what, quite indubitably, we are 
losing by our failure to promote the earliest possible 
revival of German industry and German purchasing 
capacity. From a purely financial point of view it would 
probably pay us handsomely if next week the Allies were 
publicly to renounce all expectation of payments from 
Germany. But there are “ political” considerations 
which forbid this course. In Great Britain such an 
announcement would be well enough received; it might 
even be popular, for anything which clearly marked 
the real end of hostilities would be popular. But 
France, for all her sufferings, is hardly yet ripe for such 
a policy. When English politicians talk of impossible 
‘** indemnities”’’ their audience cheers, but no one 
takes them too seriously; but in France it is, unfor- 
tunately, otherwise. 


* * * 


Upper Silesia has during the last week been the 
subject of a new crop of startling rumours. According 
to the Germans large Polish armies are massed on the 
frontiers, ready to march in and occupy the country 
should the voting go against Poland, or even to make 
assurance doubly sure by anticipating the plebiscite. 
The German Minister of Defence has been very explicit 
about the strength of these forces; there are ten or 
eleven regular divisions, he says, or about 140,000 
men, besides 50,000 or so irregulars. A furious denial 
has been given to this, as well as to other statements 
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about the disorder and terrorism in Upper Silesia, 
by M. Korfanty, the Polish leader. Needless to say 
we do not believe all the stories that are afloat in Berlin 
or Breslau. But neither can we accept the famous 
M. Korfanty as a witness of unimpeachable veracity. 
Everybody knows that Upper Silesia is in a state which 
reflects little credit on the Poles, and even less on the 
Allies. The Inter-Allied Commission and its troops 
of occupation have, no doubt, a very difficult task ; 
but it is absurd to suppose that they were helpless to 
prevent things coming to their present pass. And the 
statesmen who from time to time, we gather, make 
decisions about this long-drawn-out wrangle, succeed 
in satisfying no one. The German Government is 
now protesting vehemently against the conditions laid 
down for the plebiscite, especially in regard to the 
non-resident voters, which they claim will be grossly 
unfair to Germany’s chances. We hope that Mr. 
Lloyd George and M. Briand will go into this matter 
thoroughly next week. It might even be a good thing 
for Europe if they resumed the old touring habits and 
held a Conference at Kattowitz or Oppeln ! 


* * * 


The Republic of Esthonia, which was refused admission 
to the League of Nations by the Geneva Assembly, 
has lost no time in making its protest to the world. 
It is a hard case, and we are bound to say that it does 
not redound to the credit of the League. The Esthonian 
people who have been the prey in turn of Germans, 
Swedes, and Russians—both “ white’? and “ red ’’— 
succeeded at last in winning their independence. 
On principles of nationality and _self-determination 
they are entitled to independence. It is true that 
Esthonia is a mere speck on the map—in area about 
half the size of Ireland and with a population of only 
a million and three quarters. But they are a distinct 
enough unit, with a language and culture quite alien 
to those of their neighbours in Russia and Latvia. 
Their independence has, in fact, been recognised de jure 
by the Soviet Government, as well as by Finland. 
The rest of the Powers have only given a de facto recog- 
nition. The Assembly of the League of Nations was 
good enough to extend its sympathy to Esthonia, but 
found that “‘ circumstances ’’ prevented her admission. 
What are these circumstances? They are, in one 
word, the fact that though the Bolsheviks have relin- 
quished all claims to Esthonia, the “ other Russians ”’ 
have not. And when the bloody usurpers of Moscow 
are dethroned, and our friends the emigrés return home, 
Esthonia will once more be part of the Russian Empire. 
It is really time that the League as well as the Gov- 
ernments of Europe faced probabilities and facts. 


* * * 













































The Special Committee set up by the Labour Party 
and the Trades Union Congress to deal with the question 
of unemployment presented its Report to a full meeting 
of the two National Executives on Thursday; and 
the Report has now been circulated to all the Trade 
Unions which have been invited to the National Labour 
Conference which is to take place on Thursday of next 
week. This Conference will not be an ordinary joint 
meeting of delegates similar to the Annual Conferences 
of the Labour Party and the Trades Union Congress, 
but a meeting of the full Executive of all the Trade 








Unions and other Labour bodies. It is thus of the 
same type as the Conference which was called when 
the Polish crisis arose last summer and the Council 
of Action was formed. This point is of importance, 
because the Executives of the various Unions are the 
bodies which have power to authorise action, and a 
Conference consisting of Executives is therefore in a 
position no: merely to recommend a policy for jadoption, 
but to see that it is carried out. The form assumed 
bv the Conference is therefore an indication that the 
Labour bodies intend not merely to say what they think 
ought to be done in order to deal with the unemploy- 
ment situation, but to do their best to ensure that the 
remedies which they recommend, of which the prin- 
cipal is a universal scheme of maintenance, applicable 
to short time as well as to unemployment, are actually 
put into operation. The Report of the Special Com- 
mittee deals only with the present emergency and 
with the immediate measures to be taken in connection 
with it. It is likely, however, that the Conference 
will call into existence a special body similar in type 
to the Council of Action, which will be empowered 
to draft a programme of permanent measures as well 
as of immediate palliatives. 


* * * 


According to the official figures published this week, 
the cost of living fell a further four points in the course 
of last month. This fall follows upon the larger fall 
of seven points in the previous month. It has, however, 
to be pointed out that even these two successive reduc- 
tions have not quite brought prices back to the level 
at which they stood last October, for between October 
and November there was a sudden sharp rise of twelve 
points. It is also necessary for the optimistically 
inclined to remember that a part at least of the present 
reduction results from causes which in themselves 
are bound to be temporary. Stocks which have accu- 
mulated are being sold off at reduced prices; but the 
replacement costs of these stocks have not fallen, and 
in some cases are even still increasing. Take for 
example the Government standard suit scheme. The 
present cost of manufacturing these suits, even at 
quite a reasonable estimate, is higher than the prices 
which are now being charged for them, for the simple 
reason that manufacturers and distributors are trying 
to get rid of their surplus stocks at the best price they 
can command. It may be, therefore, that the present 
fall in the cost of living will suffer yet another reversal 
similar to the reversal of last November. Much is 
being made of it at the present moment in connection 
with the campaign for reduced wages; but there can 
be no real reduction in prices without either a fall in 
profits or a lowering of the unit cost of production. 
Reduced wages, however, by reducing demand, may 
even raise this unit cost, and therefore cause a further 
rise in prices when surplus stocks have been exhausted. 


* * * 


The campaign for a reduction of wages is developing 
rapidly. The general adoption of short-time working 
was, as we pointed out a week or two ago, regarded 
in many quarters as a step in the direction of wage 
reductions; but it might have been supposed that 
employers would allow short time to produce its effect 
before pressing for an actual lowering of nominal wage 
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rates. In point of fact, in most of the principal in- 
dustries there has been as yet no overt move for wage 
reductions, but practically the whole of the Press is in 
full ery, and the argument is being generally used that 
unemployment is bound to increase unless wages are 
cut down. The fact that wage reductions have been 
accepted in America is constantly cited, although 
in spite of the said reductions oreo over 
there is admittedly quite as widespr as it is here. 
From the wage-earners’ point of view the position is 
that, although certain groups of workers have increased 
their real wages since 1914, the main body of them, 
when the advances in wage rates are set off against 
the rise in the cost of living, stand in very much the 
same position as before the war. A demand for any 

reduction in wages is therefore in fact a demand 
that the standard of life of large bodies of workers 
should be reduced below the pre-war level. It is 
argued that this itself will lead to a reduction in the 
cost of living ; but there is no assurance for the workers 
that this will be so. They are therefore naturally 
inclined to fight all reductions. Indeed, even if it 
were certain that the cost of living would fall, this 
would hardly make them more to acquiesce in 
the lowering of wage rates; for they Sosa been looking 
forward to the time when the maintenance of the present 
wage rates combined with lower prices would bring 
about the long deferred improvement in their standard 
of life. 


* * * 


A serious assault upon the Trade Boards seems to be 
developing. The proposal of the G Trade Board 
to fix minimum rates has been followed by vehement 
protests from the employers, who are stating that, if 
these rates are made compulsory, they will refuse 
participation in the other Trade Boards which have 
still to be established in the distributive industries. 
A few weeks ago, under pressure from the employers, 
the Minister of Labour ruled out of order a proposal 
of another Trade Board to fix a weekly minimum 
wage, on the more than doubtful legal ground that 
the powers of the Boards extend only to the fixing of 
hourly rates. Throughout the less organised and 
worse paid trades for which Trade Boards have been 
established employers are urging that these rates are 
hampering industry and that they must be reduced 
or, still better, abolished. This agitation is, however, 
having one good effect, in that it is making the Trade 
Union movement as a whole far more ready to recognise 
the good work which, within their limitations, the 
Trade Boards have done, and the imperative necessity 
of maintaining them intact at the present time. The 
Trade Boards protect the lowest paid grades of labour, 
and if this protection were removed, and the basic 
minimum wage thus destroyed, the starvation wages 
to which many workers in the Trade Board trades 
would at once be reduced would undoubtedly react 
upon the wage levels of the more highly paid and 
Organised classes of workers. The attack on the Trade 
oards is an attack on the minimum standard of 
civilised life, and in resisting it the Trade Unions will 
have behind them that large measure of public support 
which was so influential a factor in securing the passage 
of the original Trade Boards Act twelve years ago. 


* Ba *x 


The Italian Socialist Congress, which has been meeting 
during the past week, has resulted in a surprise. The 
lan Socialists have been divided into three groups— 

a Right Wing, led by Turati and Treves; a definitely 
hevik Left Wing; and a “Communist Unity ” 
group led by Serrati. It had been expected that the 
nity” group, which is the largest, would pronounce 


for a qualified adhesion to Moscow, but would reject 


the demand for the expulsion of the leaders of the 


Right Wing. At the Congress, however, it was an- 
nounced on behalf of the Serrati groupthat the twenty- 
one conditions put forward by the Third International 
would be accepted in their entirety, including the 
demand for the expulsion of the Right. A split seems, 
therefore, to be certain; but whereas it had been 
expected that the extreme Left would secede from the 
Party and form a purely Communist body of its own, it 
now seems probable that the Left and Centre will remain 
together in control of the Party machinery, and that 
the Right will secede and form a separate non-Com- 
munist Party. The break in Italy has thus come at a 
different pomt from the break in French Socialism. 
In France the Right and Centre have been driven out 
and have formed a separate Party, the Left Wing 
alone having secured a majority over both the other 
groups. In Italy the Left and Centre have remained 
in coalition and have virtually expelled the Right Wing. 
The numerical superiority, however, of the “ Left 
Centre ’’ elements in Italy over the extreme Left 
probably means that adhesion to Moscow will not be 
followed by any drastic shift of policy leftwards, and 
that the threatened split in the Italian Trade Union 
movement may be averted. 


* * *” 


An Irish correspondent writes: If the I.R.A. is 
“‘on the run,” as Sir Hamar Greenwood boasts, it 
keeps a decidedly sharp sting in its tail. Official 
figures are not yet available, but it is pretty certain 
that last week has broken all previous records for 
ambushes, barrack attacks, bomb-throwing, and sniping 
of police and military. From Donegal, where a troop 
train was heavily fired upon, to Cork, where General 
Strickland is threatening fresh pains and penalties, 
‘to make the lives of the Crown forces secure,” scarcely 
a county has been free from outrage. By far the 
worst of the outbreaks took place in martial law areas, 
though the argument of the militarists has always 
been that a few weeks of this regime would take the 
last ounce of fight out of the rebels. The most for- 
midable attacks on barracks, in which hundreds of 
men were engaged, were staged in districts where 
death is the penalty for participation in such enter- 
prises. For months back the Volunteers had _ prac- 
tically abandoned operations of this kind. If they 
have now been resumed there is little doubt that it is 
for the express purpose of demonstrating that the 
power of the I.R.A. to wage guerilla war is not to be 
gauged by the assurances of Sir Hamar Greenwood 
that the back of the resistance is broken. 


* * * 


In Dublin both sides are speeding-up their activities 
in a fashion that threatens to make life intolerable 
for non-combatants. The latest Republican device 
is to fling bombs in crowded streets*at police motors. 
Fortunately on both occasions these missed their mark, 
but scores of lives were endangered by the flying splinters 
and the wildly aimed volleys discharged in return. 
As was to be expected, the result is that Crown lorries 
are now driven at a pace that makes the crossing of a 
street a hazardous adventure, and shots are fired by 
jumpy auxiliaries on the slightest provocation. Crown 
forces have also been developing a new offensive. 
During the week-end the most thickly populated 
district in the city was ringed about with barbed wire 
and invested by troops, who conducted a search lasting 
thirty-six hours, during which the great majority of 
the inhabitants were confined strictly to their own 
homes. No arrests of any importance were made, 
and the official explanation is that this was merely 
a combing-out operation on a larger scale than usual. 
Presumably other areas are in turn to experience 
similar visitations. Yet the authorities, despite their 
efforts, have failed wholly to capture the extremist 
B 
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leaders, who move about the streets of Dublin almost 
as freely and quite as openly as they did before Sir 
Hamar Greenwood announced to the world that he 
had smashed the fighting power of Sinn Fein. 

* x * 


Po.itTIcAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—I have to acknowledge 
in Sir Hamar Greenwood an apt pupil—up to a point. On 
the very day last week on which I ventured to remind him 

in this column of the clause in the Irish Act which stifles the 
Southern Parliament at birth unless sixty-four of its members 
consent to take the oath of allegiance, the Chief Secretary was 
reported in an interview to have passed this information on as 
if it were some vital new discovery—as to him, to be sure, it may 
have been. Nevertheless, Sir Hamar persists in his boast that by 
next June the Southern Parliament will be fully constituted— 
that is to say, as I put it the other day, that within the next 
five months Sinn Fein will either have renounced Sinn Feinism 
or have been beaten at the polls in 64 out of 128 Sinn Fein 


constituencies. 
ok ok ~ 


Optimism of this character reminds one of Lord Morley’s 
caustic definition of an optimist as the type of man who keeps 
saying it is a fine day when it is raining cats and dogs. All who 
have come into contact with Irish officialism on this side know 
precisely on what a shallow foundation the Government’s hopes 
are based. They are mainly sustained by reports (such as 
Edmund Spenser was writing from Ireland some 340 years ago) 
descriptive of the broken, famished and physically repulsive 
condition in which many hillside fugitives have been found 
when captured by their pursuers. Like Spenser in 1580, and 
for much the same reasons, Sir Hamar Greenwood is convinced 
to-day that the end must now be “ very short.” 

*~ °* * 

Adverse by-elections do not usually sting Governments into 
trying their luck at a General Election, and, despite Mr. Garvin's 
latest trumpet-call to the Prime Minister to put his fortune to 
the touch in this way, I am unable to see it happening. On the 
other hand, it is conceivable that if a dissolution were desired 
on other grounds a run of ill-luck in the constituencies might 
offer a convenient and even creditable pretext for the adventure. 
Does Mr. Lloyd George entertain such a desire? I certainly 
think he is attracted by the idea, and for two reasons: (1) The 
dread of having to face a steadily worsening industrial situation 
with a moribund and hopelessly discredited Parliament, and (2) 
the hope that by a fresh election he might be able to sweat down 
to manageable size the flabby yet tyrannical bulk of the Tory 
section of his present support. 

* ** * 

Since the defeat of the official Unionist candidate at Dover 
there has been some renewal of hope on the Lloyd George side 
that Sir George Younger, under the pinch of adversity, might 
at last be persuaded to consent to a more equitable distribution 
of coupons as between the two sections of Coalition candidates. 
Could a bargain be struck on that point Mr. Garvin, I am con- 
vinced, might have his General Electionto-morrow. Unfortunately 
the very factor that might incline Mr. Lloyd George to a second 
plunge—that is, his appreciation of the electoral slump in official 
Toryism—must have the effect of making Mr. Bonar Law corre- 
spondingly coy.. As for the Opposition, whether Labour or 
Liberal, I should imagine their view to be (identifying their 
interest with that of the country) that the sooner a dissolution 
came the better, partly to enable them to reinforce their own 
numerical strength, but still more to provide the country with 
an opportunity of replacing the present Parliament by a more 


wholesome one. 
BS * * 


Of course, too, there would be the chance (though this is a 
contingency usually overlooked by the prophets) of getting Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Adamson supplanted on the front Opposition 
bench by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law—a not improb- 
able transposition of parts, held by some Parliamentarians to be 
of at lease equal importance with the changing over of the 
present Opposition leaders to take the place of the present 
Coalition Ministers. Possibly Mr. Lloyd George has not yet 
considered what would be his tactical policy under so embarrassing 
a reversal of fortune. Hitherto he has been a Coalitionist purely 
on grounds of patriotism (or,so he says) and because he believes 
that form of government to be essential under present conditions 
to the national security. Would not the plea become a paradox 
if used to justify his leadership of a Tory-Liberal Opposition ? 
It is a question that may call for an answer before many months 
are over. . 





THE PLIGHT OF THE COALITION 


HE Dover Election seems to have been generally 
accepted as a portent of impending disaster 
for the Coalition. It is true, of course, that 

fifty Dovers would not deprive the Government of 
its majority in the House, and it is also probably true 
that the Prime Minister will not relinquish office a 
moment sooner than he is forced to. But if—as 
Major Astor's decisive defeat would appear to indicate 
—noe Coalition seat, except Carnarvon Boroughs, can 
be regarded as safe, the Government majority in the 
House of Commons may easily become unmanageable, 
When a spirit of sauve qui peut is abroad discipline 
ceases to exist. Moreover, when once it becomes 
plain that the Coalition is condemned by the electors, 
it is very unlikely that the odium of its failure will be 
willingly shouldered by the Conservative managers— 
who still apparently believe that their party as such 
has a great future before it. In such circumstances 
disintegration would be inevitable; no Coalition can 
survive political adversity. And the break would lead 
inevitably to an early General Election, no matter how 
ardently both sections of the present combination might 
desire to avoid the test of an appeal to the country. 


What seems quite certain is that no member of the 

Parliamentary majority, will be willing, if he can avoid it, 
to seek the verdict of his constituents upon the record of 
the Lloyd George Government. Certainly any Coalition 
Member who made the attempt at the present moment 
would be in a very unenviable position, for in practically 
every department the record of the present Cabinet isa 
story of unmistakable failure. It might be an interest- 
‘ing speculation to consider what the Prime Minister, if 
there were to be a General Election next week, would 
put into his clection address. Perhaps, however, in 
his case, that question is not very important; for 
always supposing that he can satisfy his constituents 
as to the propriety of his playing golf on Sunday they 
will doubtless give him his usual majority. But the 
position of rank-and-file Coalitionists is not so happy. 
They must appeal to their constituents on the basis 
not of their personalities but of the achievements of 
the Government which they have kept in power. They 
cannot seek re-election on the ground that they are 
“the men who won the war,” because that cry to-day 
is hardly worth a vote. It is upon them that the brunt 
of the Coalition record will fall. 


And what a record! Consider its main features. 
First there is the “ Peace” which everyone knows has 
been a disaster and will have to be scrapped. The 
Kaiser is unhung and Germany cannot pay. In this 
matter the Government is perhaps less to blame than 
in regard to most of its other activities, since, short of 
denouncing the alliance with France, it could hardly 
have achieved any really satisfactory settlement. 
The fact remains, however, that after two and a-half 
years of peace there is still no settlement. From every 
point of view the political and economic situation 
throughout Europe is far worse than it was when the 
present Parliament was elected, and the British Govern- 
ment cannot, upon any plea, escape responsibility for 
that disastrous fact. It has not even brought us, as 
yet, within sight of the re-establishment of normal 
conditions, and every day it is becoming more widely 
recognised that this failure is the main cause of the 
severe economic depression from which the whole 
country is at“present suffering. It is, to say the least, 
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not a comfortable subject for a Coalitionist to discuss 
on the platform. 

What, again, could be less defensible, from any point 
of view whatever, than the policy of the Coalition 
Government in relation to Russia. For two years, 
at enormous cost to the British taxpayer, it waged 
half-hearted and unsuccessful war against the Soviet 
Government. For one year it has carried on _ half- 
hearted and unsuccessful negotiations with that Govern- 
ment. It has in fact,in regard to Russia, had no policy 
at all; and it has still no policy. The Prime Minister 
is believed to desire an agreement, and even recognition. 
The Foreign Secretary is bitterly opposed to any 
agreement. And the net result is a mixture of drift 
and discreditable duplicity. At this moment no one 
knows what is the real attitude of the British Cabinet 
towards the Government which for nearly three and 
a-half years has been in effective control of the people 
and the resources of Russia. We have blown hot and 
cold by turns, and it is impossible even now to say 
whether any agreement is likely to be reached or not. 
The Government has failed as completely in_ its 
negotiations as in its military adventures. The humble 
Coalitionist therefore will hardly wish to talk about 
Russia; it is impossible to defend a policy which 
does not exist. 

Or take Ireland. What the Government has 
definitely achieved in this connection is the passage of 
a Home Rule Act which, as everyone except Sir Hamar 
Greenwood admits, has not even a remote chance 
of being put into operation throughout the greater 
part of the country. Meanwhile, the actual situation 
in Ireland is as bad and as hopeless as it could possibly 
be; and there seems to be no likelihood of any improve- 
ment. The majority of the British electors may or 
may not approve of “ reprisals,” but the Irish question 
at the coming election will not be a moral issue but a 
strictly practical one. The plain facts are that here as 
elsewhere there is no settlement and no prospect of a 
settlement; that Southern Ireland has been brought 
to a state of anarchy which even the most enthusiastic 
member of the “‘ Serve them right ’’ school must regard 
as deplorable, and that the British taxpayer is com- 
mitted to an immense expenditure upon measures of 
repression which seem to serve no purpose and to which 
apparently there can be no end. 

To turn from Ireland to Mesopotamia is to find an 
even larger expenditure achieving even smaller results. 
It is now pretty clear that we shall have to evacuate 
Mesopotamia whether we want to or not. A prolonged 
military occupation—to which evacuation is the only 
practical alternative—would be a luxury obviously 
beyond our present means. The scores of millions, 
therefore, that we have spent there in the last two years 
have been spent for nothing—like the hundred millions 
squandered in Russia. 

_ As for home affairs, the present condition of British 
industry and trade is a clear enough index of the success 
of the Coalition policy. We discuss elsewhere in this 
issue the questions of the mines and the railways, and 
all it is necessary to say here is that in regard to these 
two great industries the Government has contrived 
to raise wages without allaying discontent and 
to raise prices without wiping out the deficit. The 
elaborate plans which have been drawn up for the 
reorganisation and unification of these industries have 
merely been allowed to lapse; and now they are appa- 
rently to be handed back to their original owners to be 
run On pre-war lines with pre-war efficiency—while 





the taxpayer is to be mulcted once more for “‘ compensa- 
tion.” In its other dealings with Labour the general 
achievement of the present Government is that it 
has earned so much distrust and hostility that the Trade 
Unions now will not even consent to take part in an 
official “ enquiry.”” Unemployment has already reached 
unprecedented dimensions and is steadily increasing, 
and the Government’s measures to deal with it are so 
manifestly inadequate that it cannot even itself pretend 
to be satisfied with them. 

Most serious of all, perhaps, is the question of finance. 
There is no doubt that for the present financial strin- 
gency, which is so seriously hampering industry in 
every direction, the policy of the Government is to 
blame, partly on account of its extravagant ‘expenditure 
and partly on account of its failure to deal with the 
situation created by the existence of a huge “ floating ” 
debt. The Treasury itself has shown no sign of initia- 
tive or even of any real appreciation of the gravity of 
the financial position, and it has still apparently no 
plan of action. It has failed on the one hand to insist 
on reduced expenditure, and on the other to devise 
any adequate means of raising fresh revenue or paying 
off debt. It has continued the Excess Profits Duty— 
by general consent the worst permanent tax ever 
invented—through sheer inability to think of an alter- 
native. In the next Budget the E.P.D. will have to 
be abandoned not merely because of its universal 
unpopularity but because it is ceasing to be productive. 
In practically no industry at this moment are any 
“excess profits’’ being made. Yet our expenditure 
remains stationary and in some directions is even 
growing, and there appears to be very little chance of 
a Budget for 1921-22 that will not show a large balance 
on the wrong side. If we do not anticipate national 
bankruptcy it is only because we do not believe that 
the Coalition Government will last long enough to 
bring that catastrophe about. 

Such is the present record and position of the Coalition 
Government. And in no one of the various branches 
of its activities to which we have referred does there 
appear to be any prospect of improvement. Is it not 
possible, it may be em that Ministers are realising 
the error of their ways and are about to repent and 
repair? The answer is that it is not possible. They 
may recognise and regret their past mistakes but in 
the nature of things they cannot clear up the muddle. 
They are mostly “war’’ Ministers, thinking still in 
terms of a war situation and working in the ruts which 
war created. Moreover, they have all sorts of personal 
commitments which would effectively prevent them 
from carrying out the radical changes which are 
necessary. We have often remarked upon the impossi- 
bility of the present Government bringing about any 
settlement of the Irish problem—its own record makes 
it impossible. And similar reasoning applies in all the 
other departments of its policy. There can be no real 
change or improvement except through a clean sweep 
of the present holders of office, irrespective of their 
individual merits or defects. That the country seems 
at last to be realizing this is the most hopeful factor 
in the present situation. 


BRIAND VERSUS POINCARE 


Panis, January 18th. 


F the making of “perils” there is no end. The 
latest “peril” to be averted is, according to 
the French Radicals, /e péril Poincaré. There 


were even fantastic stories in which the British Government 
was represented as so scared by the imminence of the 
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Poincaré peril that Ambassadorial persons began to whisper 
alarmed counsel in the ear of the French President. There 
was, of course, no need of such improper interference with 
the free choice of M. Millerand: the President cannot exactly 
love the ex-President as a brother. During the whole of 
M. Millerand’s Premiership it was generally recognised that 
his policy was perpetually thwarted by M. Poincaré. 

There is no need, and certainly on my part no intention, 
of saying anything disrespectful of M. Poincaré, but it must 
be admitted that he has come, by his own opposition to the 
fixation of the indemnity and to meetings with German 
statesmen, by his advocacy of “ strong” measures, by the 
praise bestowed upon him by the most reaetionary persons 
in France, including the Royalists, to be regarded as the 
very type and symbol of intransigeance. 

Whether this opinion is right or wrong, whether M. 
Poincaré would not have developed a suppleness in office 
that he has not possessed in opposition, are points which 
might be debated. For practical purposes, however, it is 
not unfair to state that the choice this week has been between 
M. Poincaré or Intransigeance, and M. Briand or Finesse. 
The notion that they might serve in the same Cabinet was 
clearly a forlorn hope. When M. Leygues was thrown 
down, in violent protest against his weakness (which is a 
synonym for reasonableness), it was indeed to be feared 
that the Right would assert its undoubted Parliamentary 
strength, and would insist upon a Ministry which should 
carry out all the mad, blind wishes of the mystical nation- 
alists, with prodigious results! France, were certain policies 
to be logically pursued, would find herself on much the same 
terms with England as with Germany, with America as 
with Russia, while certainly Turkey and Hungary would be 
rather closer to France than Rumania and Greece. 

It was M. Raoul Péret who formed the quaint design of 
mixing M. Briand and M. Poincaré. Any Cabinet at this 
moment must necessarily be a salade Russe ; but there are 
ingredients which are obviously incompatible. The com- 
bination failed, and the question was posed plainly—Briand 
or Poincaré ? 

The odd thing is that M. Briand, who may properly be 
taken as standing for a more moderate, a more opportunist 
policy, was preferred to M. Poincaré, who relies on nationalist 
appeals. It is odd because the Leygues Cabinet was dis- 
missed precisely because, as I pointed out a few weeks ago, 
there was a trend towards some sort of Liberalism ; where- 
upon the Conservatives, always numerically the stronger in 
the Chamber, arose in demonstration and cried: These 
things shall not be! Here was the Right manifesting itself ; 
prepared to put forward frank reactionaries as Ministers, 
instead of looking on sardonically and irresponsibly, and 
it might have been thought that the Strong Man 
was now a certainty. What, then, is the matter? Do 
these politicians not believe in their hearts in the catch- 
phrase: Germany will pay? Do they distrust their wild 
hankering after military sanctions? Do they secretly feel 
in spite of themselves that the Allied traces must not be 
kicked over in futile cavorting ? Are the hypnotic powers 
of ultra-patriotic ideas really on the wane? I am inclined 
to think that the answers are in the aflirmative. The 
Bloc National which can (humanly speaking) do anything, 
whistles in a lower key the Briand air, or rather M. Briand 
agrees to whistle the Bloe National air in a lower key. 

It would be difficult to stress too much the significance 
of these Cabinet-making transactions. I confess that I had 
grave doubts about the Entente : is all, I wondered sadly, 
really over? For though I would not put down the Intran- 
sigeant Party as deliberately anti-English, it is plain that 
England is now making as many concessions to French 
feeling as are consistent with her economic cast of mind, 
and that any French party which drives in the opposite 
direction will discourage the friends of the Entente in 
England. Look back over the past twelve months. M. 
Millerand tried hard to meet the British view on many 
occasions; he was overruled at Paris by M. Poincaré, by 


the Reparations Commission, and by a hostile watchful 
majority in Parliament. Mr. Lloyd George, who is not 
less desirous of meeting French views than are the British 
people, threw up the sponge after repeated disappointments. 
Ministerial conversations between France and England were 
broken off. M. Leygues then came in conciliatory mood, 
On every subject there has been shown a compromising 
spirit which largely renewed Franco-British cordiality : on 
Russia, on Germany, on Poland, on the Near East—why, 
even the fatal project of a Catholic Confederation on the 
Danube was abandoned. The prospect of an all-round 
peace was brighter than it has been for many months. A 
policy based on friendliness and not on antagonisms was 
inaugurated. There were still many contradictions, many 
disagreements, but a notable turn had been taken for 
the better. The pound of flesh demanded, heedless of conse- 
quences, by the Entente Démocratique Républicaine, was 
being cut down instead of being cut off. The business basis 
on which European reconstruction is alone possible was 
sought. 

It was inevitable that a counterblast would come. What 
seemed likely was the triumph for a time of the most un- 
reasonable elements, before the attempt at conciliation was 
definitively repeated. Is it not, then, somewhat surprising 
and lame as a conclusion that, after all, France falls back 
on the moderate if subtle M. Briand? The bankruptcy of 
any politique eutranciére seems confessed. Good Franeo- 
British relations, instead of being jeopardised, should now 
be strengthened. 

Obviously there should be added sundry qualifications. 
The success of M. Briand is relative. Though a surprising 
number of Moderates are in his Cabinet, there are also 
included the watchdogs of the Entente Démocratique. There 
are men whose opinions about England are notorious: one 
of them—let us be candid, it is M. Barthou—was vigorously 
denounced by the Observer last year as hardly a possible 
Minister, after his indiscreet and bitter reflections on British 
egotism during the treaty-making, in an Ententiste Govern- 
ment. The Aragoins have obtained the post of Minister of 
Justice for M. Bonnevay, and other places have been found 
for men who will assuredly serve to check any tendency 
towards what is called weakness. But, on the other hand, 
there are with the astute M. Briand real Radicals, and 
Republicans who have always shown themselves to be 
advanced. It is a strange hotch-potch of Ministers, and it 
would be folly to commit oneself to positive predictions. 
But on the whole, though the team is a difficult one to drive, 
it is, from the British viewpoint, somewhat more acceptable 
than might have been anticipated. 

It is high time that more frankness was shown about the 
finances of France. The financial situation is such that 
any Premier will eventually be forced to take a progressive 
line. It is all very well for M. Raoul Péret to praise the 
‘proud soul of the conqueror,” but the proud soul will 
not take Frarice very far in the modern world. It is pre- 
cisely this proud soul that has prevented many French 
politicians from looking into the face of the facts. M. Léon 
Bourgeois in the Senate was much happier in insisting upon 
the need of an immediate remedy for the dreadful disease 
of impecuniosity. M. Francois-Marsal, whose task, of course, 
was immense, has not left the financial world a little better 
than he found it. There are three French budgets, and 
there is no pretence of meeting two of them. The ordinary 
budget of roughly 20,000,000,000 francs can perhaps be 
covered, though the collection of taxes leaves much to be 
desired. But extraordinary budgets and special budgets 
cannot be ‘‘ buckled ”’ by a daily loan, or by imaginary sums 
not received from Germany. Putting fiction aside, the 
reality is that less than half the expenditure is balanced by 
the normal income of the State, and not one word should 
be subtracted from the grave warning of the President of the 
Senate. The truth is that France has shown an exceptional 
faculty for deceiving herself, but no country can live upon 
illusions for ever. 
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Happily there are not wanting influential men in France 
who are aware of the danger. It is with anguish that clear- 
sighted friends of France observe the implacability of 
those distinguished statesmen who sustain the impossible 
thesis of integral reparations, which in effect can only 
mean military sanctions and a general smash-up. 

One must agree with M. Poincaré when he asserts that 
the key to French finances is French foreign policy. But 
the Poincaré method of conducting foreign policy, in so far 
as it has hitherto prevailed, has proved to be néfaste. Every- 
body, whether Frenchman or Englishman, wants to sce 
France compensated to the very limits of the possibilities 
for her losses ; and if Germany cannot be made to pay, then 
it is the duty of the Allies to help. But the sterility of 
menaces, of simpliste demands which can never be met, has 
apparently struck many minds even on the Conservative 
side. That, I think, is broadly the explanation of why it is 
M. Briand rather than M. Poincaré who is called upon to 
try his hand. SisLEY HupDLFsToNn. 


DECONTROL OF MINES 


AND RAILWAYS 
Bo in the mining industry and on the railways the 


precarious modus vivendi which has been reached 

as the result of a succession of serious disputes 
is once more in danger of- breaking down. In _ both 
eases the emergency period of Government control is 
drawing to an end, and the nature of the system which 
is to replace control is uncertain. The Government's 
wish manifestly is to hand both services back to their 
private owners and to wash its hands of them, but this 
is far more easily desired than done. For, as soon as there 
is any question of bringing the emergency arrangements 
now in force to an end, all manner of problems arise, not 
only between the Government and the present owners of 
the mines and railways, but also between the Government 
and the owners on the one side and the miners and railway- 
men on the other. There are difficult financial adjustments 
to be made in the re-transference of the mines and railways 
into the hands of the private capitalists, and these by 
themselves would be difficult enough even if they were 
not further contemplated by the Labour situation. 

The chief difficulties are, of course, the direct result of 
the Government's past policy. It has faced each successive 
crisis in the mining and railway industries, not with an 
attempt to provide a lasting settlement, but merely with a 
patched-up agreement bound to give rise to even greater 
difficulties at a later stage. In this, as in almost every 
other department of a policy at home and abroad, it has 
adopted methods which have been mere extemporisations, 
calculated to postpone the day of reckoning. That day, 
however, is now most surely approaching, for it is plain 
that the emergency forms of control cannot be much longer 
maintained, and that some definite method of carrying on 
these fundamental industries in future must be found 
without further delay. The Government has the additional 
reason for desiring to bring control to an end that, whatever 
may have been the position in the past, control is now becom- 
ing definitely a serious financial embarrassment. The 
raising of railway rates has not brought in the additional 
revenue which was anticipated, and the general industrial 
depression is reacting seriously on the ability of the railway 
services to pay their way. At the same time, the rapid fall 
in the price of coal sold for export, taken together with 
the absurd settlement of the wages question which the 
Government forced upon the miners last autumn, has 
already converted the mines from a source of considerable 
revenue to the Exchequer into a direct drain upon it. 
There is therefore every reason, financial as well as political, 
why the Government should desire to rid itself of control. 

But what is to be the new system? From the point of 





view of the Government, any solution which involves a 
breach in the system of private ownership and control is 
ruled out from the start. On this point the Government 
has definitely committed itself in advance. It may, indeed, 
still fight against the exorbitant financial claims which the 
railway companies are making against it for liabilities 
incurred during the period of control, and it may even make 
a half-hearted attempt to compel the railways or the mines 
to reorganise themselves. But it cannot and will not do 
anything that will alter the fundamental fact that the 
mines and railways are private property, to be administered 
in the interests of the private individuals who are recognised 
as their owners. This being so, even when it recommends 
to these owners a form of reorganisation, it has to rely 
on persuading them, and can exert little or no actual pressure 
upon them to adopt its suggestions. For, in face of the 
resistance of the railway companies or the mine-owners, 
any form of compulsion would inevitably lead the State not 
into a removal but into an extension of the control from 
which it is anxious to escape. 


Nor is this the only, or even from a practical point of 
view the main, complication. While it has been in control 
of the mines and railways, the Government has, to a large 
extent, substituted itself for the private employers in the 
determination of wages and conditions of service. It has 
done this, not because it desired to assume any such responsi- 
bility, but because it was inevitably driven to do it. It now 
finds that the private owners, especially on the railways, 
are by no means willing to be bound by the agreements 
into which it has entered on their behalf. The railwaymen, 
on the other hand, will not, if they can help it, allow any 
tampering with the terms of the national agreements of 
1919 and 1920; while the miners are insisting that control 
shall not be removed, at any rate until a definite arrange- 
ment has been reached with regard to future methods of 
regulating their wages and conditions. Theoretically, of 
course, it would be possible for the Government merely to 
hand back these industries to the private owners, and leave 
them and their employees to fight out these questions by 
themselves, but in practice this solution would not make 
the Government’s position any better. For a dispute in 
the mines or on the railways over such a question would 
inevitably once more bring in the State. The Government 
itself had endorsed the national settlement on the railways, 
and it is at the Government’s request that the miners and 
mine-owners are at present in conference. Whether control 
is removed or not, the adjustment of differences between 
miners and mine-owners or railwaymen and railway com- 
panies on wage questions will necessarily be a matter in 
which the Government must be largely concerned. 


The present State control in the mining industry has three 
aspects. The owners are guaranteed certain rates of profit ; 
prices are publicly controlled by administrative order, and 
wage settlements are arrived at either by the Government 
itself or with Government sanction. Now that the mines 
—when allowance has been made for the guaranteed profits 
—are running at a loss, it is clear that the removal of control 
will mean either a drop in profits, or a rise in prices, or a 
cut at wages, or some combination of these three. The 
owners have certainly no intention of allowing profits to 
drop if they can avoid it, nor have the miners any intention 
of accepting reduced wages. The owners appear to be 
proposing to the miners in the present negotiations the 
institution of what is virtually a scheme of profit-sharing 
by making wages vary according to the profits secured. 
The miners, it is understood, are submitting this vital 
question of principle to a national conference within the 
next few weeks, and are not discussing any details until they 
have received an answer from the conference on the question 
of principle. Clearly, under the existing conditions, a 
scheme of this sort would be almost certain to mean a 
rise in prices to the consumer and, for the time at least, an 
enlistment of the miners on the side of this increase in 
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prices. But it is hardly likely that any such proposal will 
be accepted, and in any case it would be only another 
temporary makeshift like those that have gone before it. 

In considering this position it is worth while to remember 
what happened at the Sankéy Commission. A large 
majority of the Commission definitely condemned the present 
organisation of the industry, and urged not only the 
nationalisation of royalties—which was agreed to by all 
the members of the Commission—but also a large measure 
of unification of the control of the industry. Neither of 
these nor any of the important subsidiary recommendations 
of the Commission has yet been carried out, and there is 
no sign that the Government intends to carry any of them 
out. If the Government has its way, the mines will merely 
be handed back to private ownership under the old condi- 
tions—plus the legacy of complicated problems left over 
from the period of control. 

On the railways the position is similar. It is true that, 
in this case, the Government has put forward a large scheme 
of railway unification, including a small element of Labour 
representation on the managing committee of the grouped 
railway administrations which it proposes, but it has in 
no way definitely committed itself to this scheme, and it 
appears very improbable that it will pursue it seriously in 
face of the strong opposition of the railway companies. 
The companies, meanwhile, are making huge claims against 
the Government under the ambiguous terms of the control 
agreement, while the railwaymen are endeavouring to 
press their claim for an effective share in administrative 
control, and at the same time are saying to the Government, 
and to the companies: ‘‘ Hands off the national settlement 
of wages and conditions.” 

We do not profess to suggest an easy way out of all these 
complications and difficulties. Indeed, our main point is 
that there is no plain way out of them along the lines of 
the policy which is at present being pursued. It was com- 
paratively easy to shake off the emergency forms of control 
which were instituted during the war in the industries 
providing munitions, army clothing and even food stuffs, 
But the State control of mines and railways is quite another 
matter. It has entangled the State far more deeply both 
in financial commitments and in questions affecting the 
relations between employers and workers, and it is therefore 
far more difficult to go back upon, especially since the 
post-war period of abnormal prosperity has been passed and 
the equally abnormal depression reached. , 

On the other hand, it is clearly impossible that control 
should continue in its present form. There must be a 
clearing up one way or the other, but if this clearing up 
is to be carried out by the present Government, we see little 
hope that it can be accomplished without a struggle, or 
that it is likely to result in anything except a more effective 
form of exploitation of the consumer carried out with the 
approval, and even to a large extent the backing, of the 
State. For there is no way of preventing this exploitation 
except by bringing about drastic economies in administra- 
tion, by the removal of wastage and over-lapping and a 
definite improvement in the service, which can only be 
secured by an alteration in the attitude towards it of the 
workers, manual and salaried, upon which it depends. 
On the administrative side it is already clear enough that 
the unification which the Sankey Commission recommended 
for the mines and which Sir Eric Geddes has advocated for 
the railways is not likely to be carried out by the private 
owners, both because there are too many vested interests 
in the way and because, although it would undoubtedly 
increase efficiency, there is no particular reason to believe 
that it would also increase profits. Unification, it has been 
generally recognised, would, even if it were carried out 
under private ownership, involve a considerable measure 
of public control over the large trusts which would be 
created by it, and this would probably mean that the 
consumers rather than the owners would get the benefit 


of the increased efficiency resulting. The owners, there- 
fore, show no keen desire for unification, and are much 
more intent to get their businesses back into their own 
hands, with freedom to charge the consumer what prices 
they like. There is in fact no more comfort to be derived 
by the consumer from the cessation, than from the con- 
tinuance, of control in its present form. 

The only thing, in the mining and railway industries, 
that would bring any real help to the consumers is the very 
thing which the Government by its express declarations 
of policy and by its manifest dependence on big business 
interests is precluded from considering. A change of 
ownership, accompanied by a change in control, not to 
bureaucracy but to a form of administrative democracy on 
the lines suggested by the Sankey Commission, offers from 
the point of view of the general public the only hope of 
an escape from inefficient service periodically interrupted by 
the outbreak of serious labour disputes. But public owner- 
ship and democratic control will have to be brought about, 
if at all, by a Government which believes in them and will 
establish them under conditions which will give them a 
reasonable chance of success. It seems likely that the policy 
which the Government is now pursuing will before long be 
convincingly exposed by the outbreak of further national 
crises both in the mines and on the railways. When that 
happens the question of public ownership will once more 
become very immediate and practical politics. 


THE CIVIL SERVANT AND HIS 
PROFESSION 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


T has become a habit to abuse the Civil Service. The 
I second Coalition Government set the example when, 
as a piece of political strategy, Mr. Lloyd George isolated 
his War Cabinet from his numerous Ministers and treated 
administrative blunders as the errors of the bureaucracy, 
to be denounced and remedied by the joint efforts of a 
patriotic Press and a thrusting Government. This plan 
kept the War Cabinet safely above the floods of criticism 
which had overwhelmed Mr. Asquith and enabled Mr. 
Lloyd George to dramatise himself as the strong man for 
ever engaged in cutting red tape. 

The habit became an obsession when those who were 
impatient to get back to profits-as-usual sought to rid 
themselves of Government control, and to-day novelists 
and peeresses are welcome to write columns of claptrap on 
the way in which civil servants bought bad bacon. An 
early cessation of this indiscriminate criticism is not to be 
expected, if only because Government Departments are 
safe game. After all, the baiting of the bureaucracy, with 
no risk of a summons or a writ, is certain to be a popular 
sport with a flamboyant but cautious Press. 

It might be expected that the Civil Service, faced with 
this tradition of abuse, would react into an attitude of 
self-sufficiency, and it is reassuring to find that no such 
misfortune has overtaken those who must administer, no 
m tter who talks or what the talker says. 

In The Civil Servant and His Profession (Pitman’s, 3s. 6d.) 
the problems of administration and organisation are dis- 
cussed by a number of distinguished officials, with the 
stimulus of . general survey by Lord Haldane, and the 
note of the various papers is one of detachment, analysis, 
dissatisfaction and reform. The writers, who might have 
sought to justify themselves in the admirable departmental 
work of the war period, are concerned primarily to improve 
the machinery of Government so that their profession may 
more fully and more worthily carry out its task of service. 
The chorus of abuse is ignored just as the barracking of the 
spectators is ignored by the professional cricketer who is 
playing the steady game demanded in the interest of his 
side. There is no uncertainty and no lack of confidence, 
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but a quiet assurance that admits of the discussion of faults 
and weaknesses. This display of strength explains much 
of the success of such war improvisations as the Ministry 
of National Service and the Ministry of Food, two depart- 
ments which were administered, not by business men, but 
by civil servants. It is the attitude of men who are not 
fussed by stunts. 

The volume reveals the special characteristics of the civil 
servant as distinguished from the business man. The 
latter claims to get things done; the former aspires to 
do things with justice, impartiality and economy. The 
business man has dynamic, the civil servant direction ; 
the one pushes, the other plans. And it was not by accident 
that the war departments in which these two elements were 
blended were the most successful. The civil servant, with- 
out the stimulus, would have been too slow in a crisis: the 
business man, without the check, too expensive in the end. 
Yet one cannot but feel in reading the various articles in 
this volume that much of the self-criticism is due to the 
experience gained by the civil servant while he worked in 
harness with the business man. In short, the aim of the 
writers appears to be to obtain a Civil Service which will 
combine the old merits with new virtues. 

There is an insistent demand for greater initiative, a 
wider responsibility and a delegation of discretion. The 
civil servant had been trained to allow responsibility to 
rise to the top, whereas the business man insisted on responsi- 
bility being forced down through the whole fabric, so that 
each individual might find himself charged with duty and 
authority. Different writers make different contributions 
to the solution of this problem, a problem rendered difficult 
by the fact that a Government Department must deal 
equally with all persons and, unlike a business firm, cannot 
treat each case as isolated and unique. A precedent is 
really a precedent in the public service, where Mrs. Jones 
may claim to be treated in the same way as Lady Jones, 
whereas in business a precedent may be no more than a 
personal favour to be repeated at discretion. With such 
limitations, however, the Civil Service seems to be deter- 
mined to obtain greater freedom of judgment and action. 

Lord Haldane would achieve this result by having at the 
head of each Department a General Staff which would do 
the thinking—hard and continuous thinking—and would 
instruct the administrative staff what to do. The latter 
would then decide how things should be done and who 
should do them and delegate the work accordingly. In 
order that the exercise of responsibility should not be 
hampered it would be necessary to ensure that the doers— 
the executive grades—should be defined in their tasks, 
without overlapping or interference. 

To carry out such a scheme successfully two things are 
required—confidence in those above and self-confidence in 
those below—and, because those qualities are so frequently 
lacking, successive writers find themselves discussing the 
root problem of Civil Service organisation the system of 
promotion. The present system is, by general confession, 
inadequate. It is based on privilege and seniority—privilege 
as between grades and classes, and sei.iority within each grade; 
itencourages the safe man in the upper ranks, and the reliable 
man, who does as he is told, below. The war made great 
holes in the system, and all kinds of assertive, forceful 
persons promptly proved themselves fitted for high responsi- 
bility. These persons, being mostly young, revelled in 
their freedom. They linked up with the business man, 
adapted administrative methods to problems-in-a-hurry, 
invented costing systems and generally helped to subdue 

traditions. As the war is now over, however, the 
has taken up the pious duty of putting these active 

young people back in their places, and men who have been 
in charge of large masses of public business are now being 
restored to the obscurity and the restrictions of some minor 
grade from which they escaped in 1915. No business firm 
would waste its human material in this dull, automatic 


way, and no community that proposes to regulate or own 
any of its industrial or transport businesses can allow the 
brains and the energy of its organising personnel, to be 
cramped by such a routine of grade and age. 

Lord Haldane proposes to modify the present system by 
basing promotion on “ seniority tempered by rejection,” 
but, as he adds, “‘ everything depends on freedom to reject.” 
Mr. E. F. Wise demands more positive remedies. He seeks 
to inculcate a more adventurous spirit and to make pro- 
motion a matter of selection tempered, of course, by seniority. 
He would break down the barriers between classes and 
grades and select men for special work from the Civil Service 
as a whole. He would make conditions much more fluid, 
so that men might be transferred from one office to another. 
He would get rid of stagnation as the enemy of all good 
work and professional pride. 

With this end in view Mr. Wise proposes, and here he has 
the support of Lord Haldane, that the civil servant should 
be entitled to retire with a proportionate pension at any 
time after he has served ten years. At present a civil 
servant who retires before the age of sixty sacrifices the 
whole of his pension, and this compels many men to sit at 
their posts, waiting for the years to pass, with no zest for 
their work and no interest in the changes going on around 
them. Mr. Wise sees that initiative, new ideas and enthu- 
siasm are to be found neither in those who have settled 
down in placid security, nor in those below who see no 
prospect of promotion while the old brigade qualifies for its 
pension. In order to clear the road, therefore, Mr. Wise 
would allow and, one suspects, encourage the retirement, 
on fair terms, of those who have lost interest in their duties, 
and thus would he provide the movement and the early 
promotion which are necessary if a staff is to be be kept 
keen and alive. 

This question of promotion recurs throughout the book, 
but always in relation to its effect on the efficiency of the 
Civil Service, and it is to be noted that those who are thus 
troubled are not persons clamouring for recognition, but 
high officials faced with the problem of promoting the best 
men to assist them in the administration of the Departments. 

But the book is incomplete, for it does not contain the 
views of the Treasury, and one is afraid that, if there were 
an appendix written in the name of that Department, it 
would express, with regret, the inability of their Lordships 
to coneur with the proposals advanced by the various writers. 


THOUGHTS ON RECEIVING 
THE INCOME-TAX DEMAND 


NE’S first impulse, on opening the envelope 
containing the new income-tax demand, is to 
regret that one wasted one’s youth on the 
classics instead of learning something about 

mathematics. Demosthenes and  Cicero—especially 
Cicero—may be all very well as helps towards saying 
the right things about members of the Government. 
But only an expert mathematician could feel comfort- 
able opposite the four-page Memorandum on the Pro- 
visions of the Finance Act, 1920, that is enclosed in the 
same envelope with the demand for the income-tax. 
They say that it is perfectly easy. cpr | it is, but it 
does not look easy—which is the real test of one’s being 
a mathematician. In the old days, all one had to do 
in regard to one’s income was to deduct £160, the 
insurance money, and a couple of children, and pay a 
shilling in the pound on what was left. Supposing, for 
instance, £200 was left, you sat down and multiplied a 
shilling by 200, and divided the result by 20, which 
gave you the correct answer, £10. The Government 
realised, however, that this was making things too easy 
for us. What was the use of having Senior Wranglers 
in the Civil Service if they could not invent stiffer 
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problems than these? Mr. Fisher may have thought 
that here at last was a way to encourage higher educa- 
tion. If we must learn algebra in order to save ourselves 
from being robbed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
obviously we should learn algebra. On the whole, the 
idea seems to be a good one, and is capable of extension. 
Why not tell us about our exemptions and personal 
allowances in Greek, add a Euclidean diagram showing 
how an obtuse man with less than £2,000 a year can 
make both ends meet, and reckon up the ultimate sum 
of what we owe in Soviet roubles? It is amazing how 
quickly we could adapt ourselves to an income-tax 
paper drawn up on these educational lines. A child or 
a savage, on first seeing a watch, is awe-struck before 
the genius that can tell the time of day from so intricate 
a mass of symbols. You and I are so accustomed to 
telling the time that we do it at a glance without even 
realising the process of calculation that is automatically 
going on in our minds. In the same way we shall 
ultimately get used to the income-tax paper, however 
difficult it is made. But not yet. We—that is, the 
ignorant among us—still feel as if someone had thrust 
a long stick and a plumb-line into our hands and told 
us to find out the diameter of one of the moons of Jupiter. 
We doubt if it could be done. At the same time, we 
know it can be done. Other people have done it, and 
have got letters after their names in consequence. 
Meanwhile, most of us would prefer to enter for a 
“* bullets ” competition. 


We say this, not in any spirit of complaint regarding 
the new method of assessing one’s income; it is 
probably a very good method. Nor do we complain 
of the official attempts to elucidate what the new 
method means ; they are probably very good attempts. 
The present writer is no judge. If someone tells on 
that a is his assessable income, y his taxable income, 
2 a married woman with three children, and _ that 
’/eyz= lunching every day at an A.B.C., he will 
not argue the matter. He would rather pay up than 
work so difficult a problem out for himself. This does 
not mean, however, that we do not complain of the 
income-tax at all. It fills us with supreme horror and 
bitterness. We believe in it in theory, but in practice 
we regard it with the feelings of a medizeval Jew having 
his teeth pulled out. After all, the Jew had only a 
limited number of teeth, and we have only a limited 
amount of money. We have heard of men who despise 
money, but the Government is mistaken if it thinks 
that the majority of us are built on so easy going a 
pattern. In taking our money it is taking from us 
something for which men in the past have committed 
murder, theft and perjury. The love of money is one 
of the three most universal passions. For the sake of 
it men will throw away their lives on unprofitable 
labour, or break a friendship, or marry women who 
will bore them till the day of their golden wedding. 
Money is a word at the very mention of which the eyes 
of most men gleam. Commercial travellers can talk 
about it for hours. Daily papers are published which 
refer to no other subject. To these may be added the 
sporting papers, for what is sport but a magnet for 
the ordinary man’s dream of getting rich by a miracle. 
Freud’s book on dreams seems to us to be vitiated by 
the fact that he includes no study of the dream of 
sudden riches. True, it is for the most part a day- 
dream. To some people it comes every time the 
postman knocks. A manmust be very far gone in prose 
who has quite abandoned the dream of the unexpected 
cheque that will drop through the letter-box. We are 
told that it is a fairly common thing for people to live 
in the constant ve Brom that they possess far-out 
relations in Australia who will one day die intestate 
and with heirs that have to be ferreted out in England. 
Nothing would please them more than to hear that 
they had an ancestor who settled at Botany Bay. 


They would not mind if he was a forger, or a sheep- 
stealer, or a card-sharper. Let him but have laid the 
foundations of a fortune and he will serve as well as the 
Conqueror. Gold is the sovereign disinfectant, and 
there is no arrow so broad that it cannot be hidden 
under a decent cheque. Even in the world about us 
to-day we see countless examples of the refining power 
of gold. We laugh at profiteers. Even Punch laughs 
at them. But what profiteer is there who does not 
get what he wants? If the Poet Laureate and a 
profiteer were both eager to obtain the same country 
house, or the same Velasquez, or the same case of 
Chambertin, it would be the profiteer and not the 
Poet Laureate who would get his desire. Neither the 
shopkeeper nor the hotel-keeper asks you where you 
got your money : it is enough for him that you have it. 
He may notice that you are vulgar, ignorant, over- 
bearing. It does not matter. He will trust you like a 
gentleman provided you are not poor. And yet money 
—money which it knows perfectly well is a necessary 
of a tolerable existence—is the very thing the Govern- 
ment chooses to filch from us, as though it were the 
thing we could do most easily without. This seems to 
us the height and depth of unreason. There are so 
many things we could better spare. The poet could 
give a poem, the lawyer an affidavit, the sportsman a 
tip. But the Government will look at none of them 
until they have been turned into money. If Goldsmith 
were living to-day, he might offer them The Vicar of 
Wakefield; they would prefer a £10 note. Surely, a 
system of taxation which deliberately takes from us 
what we cannot afford, and refuses what we can afford, 
however precious, has its place in Alice in Wonderland 
rather than in a sane world. 

And not only does the Government take from us 
what we cannot afford, but it takes it from us at the 
time when we can least afford it. When everything was 
cheap it was content with little. No sooner, however, 
did we begin to need every penny for servants, food 
and clothes, than it set about taxing us as we had 
never been taxed before. When a pair of American 
boots cost 16s. 6d. we should not have greatly minded 
an occasional extravagance on income-tax and such 
things. But with boots at £4, income-tax has become 
a luxury, and if there were any way of giving it up 
altogether there are few of us who would not be willing 
to do so. It is like keeping a stud of white elephants. 
Champagne itself is less costly. The middle classes 
are sboniy in revolt against it. If Mr. Pussyfoot 
Johnson would only begin a campaign for the pro- 
hibition of income-tax he would produce an infinitely 
greater effect than the present campaign can possibly 
do. On this point at least Scotland would be behind 
him to a man. 

We might, perhaps, be consoled a little if we felt 
that the Government, having picked our pockets, was 
doing anything sensible with the proceeds. But it is 
not. It is throwing them about like the spendthrift 
nephew of a profiteer. There was once a very wicked 
man who hid a talent in a napkin. We have no 
authoritative opinion, however, on the man with ten 
talents who scattered them to the four winds. And yet 
that is what the Government is mostly doing with our 
hard-earned money. It certainly has bought a stud 
of white elephants. One of them has gone“ fantee ” 
in Ireland; another of them is careering about with 
waving trunk in Mesopotamia. A whole herd of them 
trooped, one after the other, into Russia. The sun 
never sets on England’s white elephants. Hannibal, 
we are told, tried to terrify the Romans with elephants, 
but at least they were black or grey, and in any case 
they failed. Mr. Churchill seems to think that with a 
procession of white elephants he will be able to terrify 
the world. A dream, a dream, an idle dream! The 
old-fashioned British lion was infinitely better, and 
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infinitely cheaper. We are afraid, however, the war 
rather upset the animal kingdom. Neither the German 
eagle nor the Russian bear has ever been the same 
since, and the Gallic cock has become a bird of rey. 
Even so, we would pray for a return to natural zoology, 
which in time may lead to the return of natural 
finance. All we are doing at present is feeding a 
monster with gold. And it is not a nice monster. 
One day it may even eat us. That is the meaning of the 
word “ coalition.”” There is always the eater and the 
eaten—the one who remains and the one who disappears. 
Never did men pay so dear a price for the pleasure of 
destroying themselves. The only thing in our favour is 
that we do not pay willingly. No man pays his income- 
tax willingly. That is the one little cloud of hope in 
an otherwise empty and appalling sky. 


A SPORTING EVENT 


HO knows how many people read the billiard 

news each morning without having attended 

a single first-class billiard-match during their 

lives? For many years I secretly believed 

this practice of mine to be an insipid manifestation 

of eccentricity. Later on I became reckless and began 

to brag about it to my friends. One by one they 

confessed that they had long shared the habit. They 

knew quite as much about Inman as I did. And not 

one of them had ever clapped eyes on him or any of 
his competitive cueists. 

I can think of no parallel to this automatic enthusiasm 
among creatures who cannot distinguish bonzolene from 
ivory, and who would remain unruftled by the news 
that the B.C.C. had passed a drastic rule compelling 
the championship to be fought out with oranges and 
umbrellas on a Kidderminster carpet. 

Probably a “ statistical complex” exists in most of 
us. I am convinced that the billiard scores are closely 
followed and keenly appreciated by many an F.R:S. 
in the Atheneum Club; and I should not be surprised 
to learn that Henry James and Mrs. Humphry Ward 
were acutely conscious of the existence of the late 
John Roberts and had a nodding acquaintance with 
the exploits of Dawson and Diggle. 

Why do we do it? There can be no mercenary 
motive involved, as in the case of the sportsman who 
bets on flat-races by wire and does not knowthe difference 
between Spearmint and a Suffolk Punch. It is not an 
affair of following the form, backing your fancy, and 
having a flutter. No; perusing billiard scores is the 
purest mode of sport imaginable. A child might 
acquire it without causing the slightest inconvenience 
or expense to its parents. 

I will conclude these preliminary observations by 
Suggesting that the habit is correlative to following 
the first-class cricket averages and (for an early spring 
season) the weights of the ’Varsity crews. Beyond that 
I cannot speculate. . . . 

Yes; to read the scores is a blameless occupation, 
and to watch the players concocting them is an equally 
safe one. At Lords or the Oval there is always the 
chance of a chill, or even a sunstroke ; and going to the 
Grand National is a notoriously easy method of con- 
tracting pneumonia. But a short journey to Leicester 
Square to see two men playing parlour tricks with red 
and white gloves on a charming green table! How 
temperate and (except for the cigar smoke) how salu- 
brious ! 

It was after such comfortable reflections that I 
resolved to crown my fifteen years’ apprenticeship to 
the game by witnessing the final session of one of these 
legendary encounters. So, on a foggy Saturday even- 
ing, I toddled round to Thurston’s, having previously 
obtained a seat, which I chose from a chart. It was 


a terrific seat; next to the referee. None of your back- 
rows forme! I was going to get within kicking distance 
of Messrs. Inman and Smith, who were competing for 
a stake of five hundred pounds (not to mention the 
enormous quantity of prestige involved). 

On entering the hall I found that it was quite a 
snug affair with a seating capacity of not more than 250. 
There stood the table (doubtless erected for the occasion) ; 
and there sat the cognoscenti of the game, the real 
a who know all about cushion-cannons and losing 
nazards and top-of-the-table play. I scanned them 
attentively for a few minutes. Several were reading 
evening papers, and I heard someone say something 
about “‘ Stevenson at Manchester.”” Many of them were 
comparative youngsters; in fact, I did not observe a 
single bearded or senile-looking spectator. They were 
not exactly a hard-bitten lot ; and yet they were of an 
indefinitely sporting cut which I could not immediately 
diagnose. Finally I caught sight of a character in a 
front-row seat. He was wearing brown leather gaiters 
and a startling cravat supplemented by a flash-looking 
pin, and he solved the mystery for me. Licensed 
Victuallers! Beyond question the hall contained a 
preponderating element of people connected with that 
profession. I thought of the “Green Man”’ at Hendon 
and the “Angel” at Islington. 

Then the ceiling lights were extinguished, leaving 
an intense illumination on the vivid green flatness of 
the table. Beyond and above it rose a steep receding 
uniformity of blurred faces emitting tobacco smoke of 
varying quality. The referee, a dour, sandy-haired 
gentleman with a pencil behind his right ear, assisted 
in the replacing of the balls on the table and sank into 
his seat. The combatants entered. Their appearance 
evoked a burst of applause. Smith grinned; Inman 
bowed. Those four words represent the contrast in 
their characters. 

Owing to my ignorance of billiard technicalities I 
cannot criticise or even describe the events of the even- 
ing. The result of the match you already know. 
“Inman defeated by Smith’’ was probably your initial 
emotion in Sunday morning’s paper. Nevertheless 
there were details which the newspaper men omitted 
from their otherwise accurate reports. 

Not one of them referred to the dazzling smartness 
of Inman’s patent leather boots, the subdued sparkle 
of his studs, or the glossy elegance of his capillament. 
They have learned to take these adornments for granted. 
With his face also they have grown familiar. Yet it 
is worth a well-polished paragraph. 

Inman’s face is a subtle accumulation of curves. 
His eye-brows are supercilious curves; his mouth is a 
curve which dumbly depreciates the dexterities of his 
adversary. And his nose is a curve which is neither 
Greek, Roman, Turkish, nor Egyptian; it is the curve 
of the chosen. Inman is short, solid, clean-shaven, 
pink-skinned and self-confident. 

And what about Willie Smith? He also is short and 
clean-shaven. There the similitude ceases. Smith is 
a sallow, simple, good-natured young man, with a 
broad Yorkshire accent and a delightfully natural way 
of behaving. When he requires the advice of the 
referee he whistles to him through his front teeth. 
And when he breaks down at a comparatively easy 
stroke he walks away without any change of counten- 
ance. Evidently he is not easily upset. Inman 
(although poeee: imperturbable) at a similar moment 
will seem a little loth to leave the table, casting a 
backward glance as though he can scarcely credit the 
fact that he has really missed a shot. 

The entertainment finished with a cheque, which was 
handed to Smith by the referee, after that important 
functionary had made a few suitable remarks about 
the sporting spirit in which the game had been con- 
wn A ig The players then promulgated a few character- 
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istic sentiments. There was only one other person in 
the picture. He was the marker, and he made no 
speech. He had already been talking for nearly two 
and a-half hours. He was a conscientious but scared- 
looking youth who wore white gloves and a dim tweed 
suit. A future champion, let us hope! 

In conclusion, I must admit that I had a previous 
prejudice against Inman. In my score-reading past I 
always wanted him to get beaten, especially by Reece. 
But at Thurston’s I gradually longed for him to win, 
in spite of the engaging modesty of the accomplished 
and triumphant Smith. For Inman is a perfect exponent 
of the art of appearing in public. As an instance of 
this knack of giving his audience full value for their 
patronage, nothing could have been more admirable 
than his ““ How many do I want?” after Smith had 
broken down when within eight points of the game 
and led by nearly two thousand. The actual phrase 
was a cliché, but it was produced with that semblance 
of spontaneity which is the secret of such inimitable 
performers as Mr. Vardon, Monsieur Carpentier, Mr. 
Hobbs and Mr. Inman. SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 


Correspondence 


NORTH BORNEO ALLEGATIONS 


To the Editor of Tut New SrTaTEsMAN, 

Srr,—Tue New StaTesMAN has a well-earned reputation for 
honesty and fair play, and therefore the Court of Directors of 
the British North Borneo (Chartered) Company have read the 
article in your issue of the 8th January—*‘ North Borneo 
Allegations ’—with surprise and regret. 

This article is remarkable for its omissions—in other words 
its suppressio veri—unintentional, no doubt. It states that the 
story appears to open in 1914, when an ex-Judicial Commissioner, 
** acting on the advice of an eminent legal authority,”’ laid certain 
facts before the Society. The ex-Judicial Commissioner was a 
gentleman who had resigned in 1910 his high judicial office in 
order to practise as an advocate in the Courts over which he 
used to preside, and who found considerable and no doubt 
remunerative scope for his talents in taking up cases of land 
dispute. The “ eminent legal authority” on whose advice he 
is stated to have acted is unknown to the Court, and how and 
why he should have intervened is an enigma. 

From the statement of the case published by you it would 
appear that nothing was done to enquire into the truth of the 
charges made on the authority of the “ ex-Judicial Com- 
missioner”’ by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society until the recent visit of two directors of the Company 
to North Borneo. 

Evidently you have criticised the administration of the 
Company without carefully reading Parliamentary Paper Cmd. 
1060. If you had done so you would have seen that the adminis- 
tration of the Chartered Company has, after searching investiga- 
tion on the spot, been favourably reported on by such experienced 
and impartial administrators as Sir Richard Dane of the Indian 
Civil Service in 1911, by Mr. Ellis of the Ceylon Civil Service 
in 1912, and by Mr. Parr of the Federated Malay States Civil 
Service in 1915, as well as by foreign experts such as Dr. Heiser 
of the International Health Commission of the U.S.A., who 
visited North Borneo in 1916, and by Dr. van Hemert of the 
Netherlands East Indies Labour Department, who was specially 
deputed by his Government in 1919 to inspect and report on 
the treatment of Javanese labour in North Borneo. This 
evidence, which was invariably favourable as regards the treat- 
ment of labour and of the indigenous population, is emphatically 
confirmed by the Chinese Consul-General resident in North 
Borneo, who was specially appointed to guard the interests of 
the Chinese. Moreover, you would have learnt that the charges 
made by the Society were, under the instructions of the Colonial 
Office, the subject of enquiry by Mr. Parr, an officer of the 
F.M.S. who in 1910 had been selected by the Colonial Office 
as their Commissioner for enquiring into the condition of labour 
in the Federated Malay States. Mr. Parr was appointed to 
act temporarily as Governor during the absence of Mr. Pearson, 
and was therefore in a very favourable position for ascertaining 

the truth. He visited every district whence complaints had 
ema nated, and in order to ensure the semblance as well as the 


reality of impartiality he was, during his enquiries, accompanied 
by no officer of the North Borneo Service, not even by an inter- 
preter, as Mr. Parr was well acquainted with Malay, the language 
spoken by the natives into whose alleged grievances he was 
enquiring. This enquiry, like previous enquiries (as well as the 
exhaustive proceedings before the Judicial Commissioner in 
1911, when a hundred witnesses were examined), completely 
demolished the charges of the Society, but has been completely 
ignored by you in the statement which you have presented to 
the public. 

In 1920 the Society renewed their charges, but produced no 
further evidence or new witnesses. They contented themselves 
with disinterring their former attacks and denouncing and 
insulting Mr. Parr for not having arrived at conclusions in 
harmony with their prejudices. 

Subsequently, but not under instructions from the Colonial 
Office, the President of this Company, with his colleague, the 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, who were making an ordinary 
visit of inspection to the Territory, took the opportunity of 
making further exhaustive enquiries into the charges of the 
Society and the antecedents of the men on whose evidence the 
Society had acted. The conclusions they arrived at were that 
“seldom have such grave charges been made against any 
administration on such flimsy evidence—seldom has any society 
been so blindly prejudiced, so eagerly credulous as to accept 
such evidence without any examination or enquiry into the 
bona fides and respectability of the men who have offered it, 
and never has a responsible body of men presented their case 
with more inaccuracy, inconsistency and unfairness than that 
which characterises the letters of the Society.” 

There the question stands. Apparently, the Society think it 
wiser to leave this damaging judgment unchallenged and to 
pursue evasive and deceptive tactics under the cover of 
THE NEw STATESMAN. For instance, one of the charges brought 
by the Society was that “ flogging of the most brutal character 
is inflicted by managers of estates.” It was fully proved that 
this was a false charge, and that there is no flogging except by 
order of a magistrate in the few cases in which it is prescribed 
by law. It would be interesting if you explained why this 
punishment is an abnormity “* hard to beat in the labour history 
of the world ” when it is legalised not only in the “ happy land 
of North Borneo” but in our own country. 

The Court are convinced that even now, if you studied the 
White Paper in question with an open and judicial mind, you 
would arrive at the same conclusion as Lord Milner, namely, 
that the charges so lightly brought against the administration 
of North Borneo by this philanthropic but not very charitable 
society are without justification.—Yours, etc., 

HaBRINGTON G. Forbes, Secretary, 
January 138th. The British North Borneo Company. 


[We are not concerned with the details of the controversy 
between the British North Borneo Company and the Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society. Our attention 
was originally drawn to this White Book by one of the Com- 
pany’s own shareholders, who, we believe, is in no way con- 
nected with the Society. Our comments were based upon the 
presumably authoritative evidence published in the White 
Book itself, and the above letter from the secretary of the com- 
pany does not appear to us to disclose any reason for the with- 
drawal or modification of anything that we wrote. We hope that 
all those who are interested in the subject will buy the White 
Book and read it for themselves; its reference number is Cd. 
1060, and it costs only fourpence. As regards the question of 
“ flogging ” it is quite true, of course, that this form of punish- 
ment is legalised in this country in the case of certain crimes 
of violence, but we do not see that that fact is relevant to the 
question of whether it ought to be inflicted upon the native 
employees of the North Borneo plantations for “ breaches of 
the Labour Law.”—Eb. N.S.] 





To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Not being a journalist I hesitate to write anything about 
your interesting article entitled ‘“‘ North Borneo Allegations © ; 
but as I am “ the ex-Judicial Commissioner ” to whom reference 
is made, I trust you will allow me to make one or two comments. 

I understand that the documents sent by the North Borneo 
Chartered Company to the Colonial Office were accompanied 
by some derogatory remarks with regard to my antecedents 
which Lord Milner did not see fit to publish—presumably owing 
to their irrelevance or unimportance. As, however, the fact 
is mentioned, I should like to say that I invited the Anti-Slavery 
and Aborigines Protection Society to make the fullest examina- 
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tion of my antecedent career at school, at Oxford and at the Bar ; 
and I might further remark that it was due to my “ favourable 
antecedents ” that in 1908 I was invited to apply for the office 
of Judicial Commissioner under the British North Borneo Com- 
pany—by the representatives of that Company. 

The Society, however, informs me that almost invariably, in 
cases of oppression of natives brought to their notice, one of the 
main lines of attack is upon the “ antecedents ” and “ motives ” 
of their informants. I find it difficult to understand how it 
comes about that men who are the first to profess pride in the 
“ public school spirit,” “* the sportsman spirit ” of the Englishman 
are staggered to find anyone exercising that spirit in the larger 
life of the world, and cannot believe that anyone could help 
those who cannot help themselves, save for gain or for some 
ulterior motive which must be bad. 

During my practice as a lawyer in British North Borneo I 
sympathised with the Dusuns of the West Coast of British North 
Borneo (Dusuns—Orang Dusun (Malay)—‘ people of the 
orchards”) in having their lands, orchards and burial grounds 
taken for the purpose of making rubber plantations in the days 
of the great rubber boom—especially with the. tacit consent 
of a company interested in an administration, or vice versa ; 
and very often principals were concerned in both spheres. At 
their request I took up the cases of the dis Dusuns— 
after carefully scrutinising the subjects of complaint—which, 
to my mind, were nothing short of scandalous. 

It is noteworthy that Lord Milner is not informed (or, if 
informed, is silent) as to the personal attacks made upon me 
subsequent to my taking up these cases, nor told how I was 
subjected to official interference, trickery and social ostracism 
direct from Government House, nor how, later—for “ the benefit 
of the natives,” of course—a statute was passed to control 
natives in their access to professional legal assistance. 

Of the cases referred to only one has been heard. In this, 
after a stiff struggle of thirty-two days, I was able to establish 
the rights of the natives in the Sessions Court. To obtain the 
remedy for breach of those rights was a different matter. To 
my amazement, although I had established these rights, specific 
return of the lands was refused. Appeal was refused. I there- 
fore brought the matter to the notice of the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society in an endeavour to interest them 
in these cases with a view to obtaining justice for the people. 

I am driven to the conclusion which Lord Cromer, after his 
long experience, reached—namely, that the confusion of adminis- 
tration and commerce has everything to be said against it, and 
that “ charters,” too often, may be used as a cloak for exploita- 
tion under the guise of administration. If, as a result of the 
Society’s efforts with regard to North Borneo, a successful 
demand should be made for the withdrawal of its Royal Charter, 
the natives of Borneo will not have suffered in vain.—Yours, etc., 

R. Bryerr TuRNER. 


EASTERN GALICIA 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sin,—The present meeting of the Supreme Council in Paris 
gives me the opportunity to remind the readers of THE New 
STATESMAN that, among the many matters within the responsi- 
bility of the Allied Governments, there is one not less important, 
in the juridical and international point of view, than the 
Bavarian Civic Guards or King Constantine’s rule. 

As it is well known, the principal Allied and Associated Powers 
obtained, in virtue of the Peace Treaty of St. Germain (Septem- 
ber 10th, 1919), “‘all rights and title over the territories which 
Previously belonged to the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
and which, being situated outside the new frontiers of Austria, 
have not at present been assigned to any State” (91st Art.). 

most important of these so described territories was the 
former “ Crownland ” Galicia. In executing the acquired right, 
the Supreme Council assigned (on December 8th, 1919) the 
western part of this country, inside the “ Curzon line,” and 
inhabited by the Polish majority, to the Polish Republic ; con- 
cerning the eastern part of Galicia, however, the Ukrainian 
(Ruthenian) ethnographical territory, no decision followed until 
to-day, although the Supreme Council had assured to it (on 
June 25th, 1919) the right of self-determination. When the 
idea of a general conference for Eastern European questions— 
occasionally with the Polish-Russian conflict—was raised (in 
Spa, on July 11th, 1920), it was settled, too, that the repre- 
sentatives of Eastern Galicia will take part in the conference, 
and that this question will be there definitely decided. The 
Proposal for a general conference having fallen through, in 
consequence of the Soviet’s attitude, the Galician question is 





again hanging in the air. But the country itself cannot live in 
the air. Really it lies under the feet of the Polish occupation, 
since the time (1919) when the Polish army was authorised, 
by the Peace-Conference in Paris, “to follow its operations 
against the Bolsheviks’ upon this territory. The war opera- 
tions are, for a long time, finished, but the population (nearly five 
millions) is in the agonies of death under the burdens and abuses 
of the military and civilian (not authorised !) occupation, the 
horribleness of which cannot be described in this brief letter. 

The Supreme Council would win the greatest thankfulness 
from the Eastern Galicians, if they could—by the execution of 
the right of self-determination—end their sufferings.—Y ours, etc., 

S. TomMascHIwsky 
(Professor of the University of Lemberg). 


MISS DURHAM AND THE ALBANIANS 
To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Henry Baerlein’s letter dealing 
with Albania deserves expansion of certain points. Precisely 
two years ago “ the famous village of Gusinje” and its Albanian 
inhabitants, with “ their boorish ways,” were both successfully 
eliminated by the superior culture of Yugo-Slavia. I was in 
Scutari at the time, and had the duty of examining the 2,000 
Albanian survivors fleeing from Gusinje, and of reporting on 
what had occurred. Briefly, the highly civilised Serb and 
Montenegrin forces had fallen on Gusinje and destroyed it with 
fire and sword. 

The native Albanians who failed to escape from the gentle 
hand of culture (armed with bombs and machine guns) were 
* brought to reason by the exhibition of a little firmness’ in a 
way that would have satisfied even Mr. Baerlein. 

The bedridden were burnt alive in their houses, the women 
were outraged, and afterwards, in a spirit of Serb playfulness 
were ripped open, filled with petrol and set alight; the small 
children were collected together and tossed by the bayonet point 
into bonfires. A British officer sent officially to investi- 
gate, a week later, was arrested by the Serbo-Montenegrin forces, 
treated with gross indignity, and his soldier servant fired at 
(I myself saw the bullet hole through the man’s tunic). 

Ultimately our Minister at Belgrade forced the Serb Govern- 
ment to apologise abjectly. The officer reported that the 
towns of Gusinje, Plava, Djakova, etc., had been destroyed and 
most of the Albanian inhabitants had vanished. They had 
presumably been “ civilised” ; some of their corpses still lay 
strewn on the roadside, an eloquent witness to the peril of sudden 
over-civilisation. 

If, as Mr. Baerlein says, “ the British public want to know 
from where they may cull information,” they can study a work 
which he strangely omits to mention : to wit, the Report of the 
Carnegie Commission, issued after the second Balkan war—an 
impartial document which reveals further instances of the 
above described method of spreading Serb culture. 

Mr. Baerlein would find it even more “ emotional” than Miss 
Durham’s recent book; there are therein described Serbian 
ways of civilising their opponents which, however attractive 
to Mr. Baerlein, are distasteful to those who inherit merely British 
blood and British instincts.—Yours, etc., 

C, WILtetT CUNNINGTON. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—It is a pity that before Mr. Henry Baerlein wrote his 
criticism of Miss Durham’s book someone had not told him that, 
in the old days, Turkish rule existed in Albania, and that the 
Turkish Government was not always anxious that English 
travellers should penetrate to places like Gusinje or Plava. It is, 
however, a matter for satisfaction that he admits that Gusinje 
is purely Albanian, and has been annexed by the Slavs. 

I should also be interested to know where the black tribes live 
to whom, Mr. Baerlein alleges, the Albanians are in the habit 
of selling their daughters. The nearest blacks are, I suppose, 
in Egypt, and I am not aware that any traffic of the kind exists 
between the two countries. 

Mr. Baerlein quotes the authority of Sir Charles Eliot, who has 
written the greatest classic on the Turkish Empire in Europe of 
twenty years ago. Since then, however, as Miss Durham says, 
something like five centuries have poured over those lands, and 
I think that Sir Charles would be the first to admit that many 
things that were true when he wrote the book are now changed. 

Albania has changed as much and as definitely as Ireland in 
the same period of time. Mr. Baerlein appeals to Miss Durham 
and all writers to free themselves from prejudice and passion. 
Perhaps, if he writes again, he will be kind enough to set them 
an example.—Yours, etc., One Wuo Knows ALBANIA, 
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WHY NOT PAY OFF THE FLOATING DEBT? 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Is it too much to ask of the economists that, if they 
have ideas, they should be expressed in a fashion that ordinary 
mortals can understand? “ A Student of Facts” has a scheme 
for paying off the Floating Debt which might be interesting if 
it were intelligible. Unfortunately, that scheme has been utterly 
destroyed by Sir Sydney Olivier with arguments that would no 
doubt be irrefutable if they were comprehensible. The only 
observable result is the maintenance of the status quo ante. 
The high priests of the cult of Economics wrap themselves in a 
smoke-screen of mysterious jargon. Not since the school-men 
of Alexandria has there been evolved so perfect a ritual of pedantic 
obseurity. “A pedant,” says Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, “ is 
one who assumes that his own reading, wide or narrow, is common 
property or ought to be, so that any reference he makes is of 
general validity and bound to wake the same echoes in his 
reader's mind as it does in his own.” May we, who only have 
practical experience to pit against the cerebral excitement 
caused by philosophic theory, remind the Economists that, 
since the awkward moment when they laid down that a European 
war could not last more than a few months, they are no longer 
a fetish to the public and have a reputation to re-establish ? The 
first axiom of the post-war reconstruction of their craft should 
be a recognition of the fact that truth, when it is truth and not 
sophistry, is naked and agreeable to the eye of the mind. 

Mr. Davies, on the other hand, is as lucid and clear as day- 
light. I agree with him entirely as to the effect upon existing 
securities of the issue of a 6 per cent. Funding Loan free of all 
taxes. But surely he forgets that the effect upon the prices of 
War Loans will be only temporary, since these loans are redeem- 
able at par within reasonable periods. I suggest to Mr. Davies 
that I am prepared to face a temporary fall in the value of my 
War Loan, because the prosperity of the country will revive if 
the floating debt is funded, because eventually my War Loan 
will be repaid at par, and because in the meantime I can obtain 
the equivalent of 9 per cent. on any new money I invest. And 
Mr. Davies replies: ‘“‘ It makes me weep to see your War Loan 
depreciate ; I propose to confiscate it altogether.” I know 
that the only alternative to my suggestion is Mr. Davies’ pro- 
posal of a levy on capital; but surely it is a bad alternative. 
Whether it is a direct levy as in Germany, or a forced reduction 
of interest to 4 per cent. as in Hungary, it amounts in effect to 
repudiation. Such repudiation destroys the credit on which 
civilisation is built, and capital will depart for countries where 
they do not do such things. 

Mr. Davies would agree with this if he were not under the 
prevalent delusion that privilege is the perquisite of wealth. 
It is true that under capitalism this is so; but privilege can 
exist without capitalism, since it is really the perquisite of power 
and not of wealth. Monarchy and aristocratic birth when they 
possessed power also possessed privilege ; while rich merchants 
or rich Jews had no privileges whatever. If Mr. Davies will 
read Mr. Bertrand Russell's book on Russia he will observe 
how the complete destruction of capitalism, wealth, trade and 
civilisation does not prevent the possessors of power in the 
Kremlin from retaining privileges that the masses do not share. 
It is to be hoped Mr. Davies will not burn down the house of 
English prosperity in a vain effort to roast the pig of privilege.— 
Yours, etc., OLIVER BRETT. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The specious character of the proposal reiterated by 
* A Student of Facts,” and the frequency of such attempts to 
mislead public opinion in a matter of general concern, encourages 
me to hope that you will permit a further examination of his 
arguments, though a controversy on so recondite a subject as 
currency can hardly claim much space in your columns. 

A Treasury Bill is, in fact, an acknowledgment by the State 
of the receipt of money (or the power to “ command ”’ a certain 
amount of goods and services) and a promise to repay. Generally 
the “command ” so acquired by the State is immediately used 
in a manner which dissipates the goods and services completely 
without return. 

Before the State can repay the lender it should secure, by tax- 
ation or further borrowing, an equal ‘‘ command ” to return to 
him. But, by virtue of its authority, the State can give him a 
“command” over the goods and services of the community, 
nominally equal to the amount originally lent, without having 
ensured that the community shall have reserved. from their own 
consumption, goods and services to the required extent. 

If this authority is exercised the whole “ command” of the 
community is restored to its original nominal amount, but the 


available goods and services have been diminished by the dissi- 
pation referred to; thus the nominal power of command is 
depreciated in real effectiveness, and this is known as irflation, 

The holder of a Treasury Bill who is in need may be forced to 
pledge the security to someone who possesses “ command,” and 
it has occasionally happened that the State has taken advantage 
of this to cause inflation by advancing “ command” on the 
security of its own promissory notes. The issue of ew 
notes against Government securities is an example of this practice, 

To repay Treasury Bills either in bank credit (which, of course, 
conveys a power to “ command”) or in currency notes issued 
against Government.-securities would affect the community to 
precisely the same extent as if expert forgers passed into cireu- 
lation the same amount of currency, exercising the ‘‘ command ” 
which their spurious notes gave them in the process. 

The saving of some 72 millions in taxation would be of little 
moment in comparison with the enormous rise in prices resulting 
from any such fictitious repayment of 1,100 millions of Treasury 
Bills.—Yours, etc., W. R. Priston, 

H.M.S. Royal Sovereign. 

January 16th. 


THE TELEPHONES 
To the Editor of Tue New StTaTesMAN. 

Sir,—I noticed with some surprise an article, in your issue 
of the 15th inst., joining in the attacks which the Capitalist Press 
has fomented against the telephone service. I say “ surprise” 
because I should have thought Tue NEw SraTesMAN would see 
that the campaign is quite artificial and conducted solely in the 
interests of the anti-nationalisers. 

It is quite possible to argue that the telephone service should 
be regarded as a communal necessity, and should therefore be 
free to all. That, however, has never been the accepted policy 
in this country, and until the nation adopts such a view, the 
service must pay its way. It can only pay its way in the same 
manner as any other commercial undertaking, that is by adjust- 
ing its prices to expenditure. Under the present capitalist sys- 
tem nothing else is possible. Since the Post Office has to pay 
about three times as much for its materials as it paid in 1914, 
and since it has had to raise wages to meet the increased cost of 
living, will you explain why a rise of 80 per cent. in telephone 


‘ charges is unreasonable ? 


If, on the other hand, you base your case on the argument 
that the service should be free to all, do you think the attacks 
would be any the less virulent, since you would propose to place 
additional burdens on the national exchequer ? 

If indeed “ Big Business” did not attack such a proposal, it 
would be because “* Big Business” was being subsidised by the 
ordinary taxpayer. “ Big Business” is a very big user of the 
telephone. The ordinary citizen would never be more than a 
comparatively small user. If we provide industrial magnates 
with free telephones, why not with free office equipment in 
general? Why not with free railways and free motor cars ? 

You cite roads and water supply. But users of large quanti- 
ties of water do in fact pay extra, while the motor-car tax has 
always been taken as extra payment for damage done to roads. 
Has it not always been a sore point that the L.G.O.C. pays no 
extra for all the damage its *buses do, and what is this but 
recognition of the principle that large users must not be subsi- 
dised by small users ?—Yours, etc., 

J. L. Bowen, General Secretary, 
The Union of Post Office Workers. 

[We see no imperative reason at all why telephones should 
‘** pay their way” even whilst “ the capitalist system ” remains 
in being. That, however, is not really the point. Even if the 
principle of “‘ paying their way” be adopted we would — 
that the right policy is to encourage the widest possible deve 
ment of the service—even though for some years to come & 
“loss” may have to be faced. In this country a telephone, 
even at present rates, is an expensive luxury ; elsewhere, for 
instance in Sweden, it ranks as a necessity, and costs about a 
fifth or less of what it costs here. Which is cause and which 
effect we donot know, but, at any rate, our present telephone system 
affords no ground for complacency or satisfaction.—Ep. N.S.]. 


Miscellany 
TWO NEW PLAYS 


HE mind of a really conventional Frenchman is, 

I do believe, the most conventional thing on earth. 

In conversation he hands you out opinions promptly, 

done up separately like neat oblongs of chocolate, and his 


ideals remind you of those flare advertisements which blink 
and change and repeat themselves with endless monotony ; 
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when it is not Le Beau it is Le Bien, and when it is not 
Le Bien it is Le Beau. »And when the conventional French 
mind writes a drama f€ produces a work in which the voice 
of nature plays no part. 

I knew this before I went to see Daniel or ‘‘ Duniel ” as 
some of the characters call the bearer of the title-réle to 
sustain the Parisian illusion ; I might have known that for 
awhile the St. James’s Theatre was no place for me. Why 
did I go? Why? I asked myself this question several 
times during the performance. It was Mr. Walkley’s fault. 
I had read a long and laudatory article on the play in the 
Times. Now the critic of the Times is usually hard to 
please. I had forgotten (small wonder, in a way—he is so 
adroit, experienced and witty) that he, too, like the rest of 
us, has his soft side, and that this soft side is ever turned 
towards the Gallic conventions: that is to say, towards 
the opposite pole from that to which mine is turned. I 
care above all things for the interpretation of character on 
the stage ; he is all for the rigour of the game. Characters 
in a play can be as conventional versions of human beings 
as court cards are, and the work will not rouse his ire or con- 
tempt; indeed, if the author plays his queen at the right 
moment or takes a trick neatly with his knave, the critic 
of the Times will nod approval. But this—this means 
little to me; I actually dislike to see “ the very pulse of 
the machine in the plot ” ; I even prefer a scramble-scrumble 
play if only——if only the characters are alive, the situations 
of a kind to make me guess and wonder, and here and there 
a darting word is spoken. -I fear I often overpraise a 
play in which some scene, some fragment of a scene, has 
succeeded in achieving this for me. (Peccavi!) But I must 
believe in the characters and emotions displayed, otherwise 
Lam not only bored but indignant. What sticks of characters 
they were whom I watched the other night on the stage at 
the St. James’s Theatre! The man-of-the-world doctor, 
whose link with his profession lies in his pulling out 
his watch occasionally and saying gravely that he must 
be off, or prescribing spoof prescriptions for his old flame, 
or uttering some such sentence as “ If there is the slightest 
movement, call me”’’; a wise friend of women, the retailer 
of the most dubious commonplaces upon love. A tale ofa 
noble adultery with a coarse, violent, neglectful husband, 
taking the  bless-you-my-children attitude at the 
end, is of all themes the most desperately stale. 
Who believes that the violent, neglectful business 
man really cares? Who believes in the emotions 
of the composed, considerate lover and of the yearning, 
erring wife, who in the inevitable garden scene (piano 
playing behind lighted windows) approach each other with 
the stiff, comic caution of distrustful dogs and breathe a 
little reserved passion into each other’s faces ? Who believes 
in the shudder of horror which shakes the platonic adorer 
when he learns that Marguerite (Marguerite!!!) has a 
lover? Yet if you do not believe, where is the interest ? 
Your interest is reduced to anticipating the inevitable 
incident, the next stage-trick, and noting that it was brought 
off at the right moment. 

It does not matter how neatly the story is conducted or 
brought to a conclusion (and this play is), if that is all a 
dramatist has to show. As a matter of creeping fact, does a 
woman who is most anxious to allay the suspicions of her hus- 
band refuse to give him a kiss ? Or is it necessary for her to 
shrink in wild-eyed loathing from him before he jumps to 
the conclusion that it is possible she prefers another man ? 
Does a discreet and wily lover (which in this case he is) 
when informed by the husband—who, by the by, has just 
been pressing him pretty hard to explain his behaviour— 
collapse as though the bottom had been knocked out of 
his life on hearing that the pair are going to Switzerland 
for some months on account of the wife’s health? That 
probe was easy to parry: “I shall miss you both dread- 
fully; I should like immensely to come out to see you, 
but I doubt if I shall be able to get away.”” The worst of 
these dramas is that they underrrate so lamentably, average 








human subtlety and intelligence. The minds of ordinary 
men and women work nine times as fast as suits the plot, 
and are twenty times as perceptive. The noble opium- 
smoker, too, was pure convention; so was the fuss 
about the letters which the lover entrusted to him before 
the expected duel. (Marguerite, by the by, seems to have 
been a poor correspondent; he hands over apparently 
only one letter.) 

The part of Daniel was written for Sarah Bernhardt 
after her accident. It is a sedentary part; she could sit 
with a rug over her knees and look the part. A white face 
and a pair of dangerous glaucous eyes, fine long clutching 
fingers, and an ability to combine the twitches of a nervous 
ailment with tremors of passion, were all that it required. 
It could hardly have taxed her powers as an actress, and 
Mr. Claude Rains supplied all these requirements easily 
enough. Indeed, in such a part “Sarah” herself could 
be only a little better. Mr. Lyn Harding was capable in 
the part of the husband ; Mr. Aubrey Smith could not have 
made more out of the doctor than he did; but the women’s 
parts were played without finish. It was hard on Miss 
Alexandra Carlisle that Marguerite should have been drawn 
by the author without a gleam of vivacity in her nature. 

The other new play is The Betrothal at the Gaiety. The 
career of M. Maeterlinck points a moral. When he appeared 
as a prophet he vanished as an artist. His early plays 
enriched the imagination; he invented new thrills; he 
discovered significance in familiar situations ; his mysticism 
was the very stuff of his dramas—the flame of life blown 
inward by a night wind, throwing strange shadows over 
figures unchangeable and simple as stones; we heard more 
than was spoken, dreaded more than was seen. Then he 
distilled his mysticism into drops and trickles of philosophy, 
and discoursing upon destiny, silence, wisdom, insects and 
the lower animals he enlarged his circle to the dimensions 
of a prophet’s audience. No one would regret that, had it 
not apparently injured his own creative power. Since 
then his dramatic work for the stage has been to manu- 
facture bon-bons flavoured with the aroma of what many 
people suppose to be the infinite. I admit that parts of 
The Blue Bird tasted nice. It was a much more careful, 
varied, brilliant, surprising concoction than the continu- 
ation which is now being performed at the Gaiety. The 
dialogue of The Betrothal is very poor; the fancy in it far 
less ingenious. The theme is Tyltyl in search of a bride. 
He is inclined at first to marry any one of the six girls he 
knows, but guided by “ Light” (Miss Stella Campbell) he 
is led to consult first his ancestors and then his descendants ; 
the former are puzzled; the cave-man, who is the most 
revered and venerable of them, says that he is sure the 
destined bride is not among them, and points to the veiled 
figure ‘‘ Joy ” who has accompanied them. Unfortunately, 
until Tyltyl can remember who she is, she cannot come to 
life. Consulting our programmes, we saw that she was 
Miss Gladys Cooper, and eagerly awaited her unveiling. 
This takes place in a very pretty scene in the land of the 
unborn. The eldest child who is to spring from Tyltyl’s 
union with his bride recognises in the Veiled Figure its 
mother, and seated on a throne (the scene is a Della Robbia, 
sky-blue and white, and swarms of cherubs), she bends over 
her child like a Madonna and lets down her straight gold 
hair. It is a long pilgrimage before this climax is reached, 
and after it has been reached it is translated into fact in 
the woodman’s cottage where Tyltyl lives with his parents. 
This earthly betrothal scene is flat, commonplace and un- 
moving. Tyltyl and his maidens, whose ancestors and 

descendants have apparently indicated Tyltyl as the father 
of their children, since they are quite certain they want to 
marry him, are also accompanied by the figure of Destiny— 

a being half-tank, half-crustacean, who grows smaller and 
smaller as their quest proceeds. At first he is a towering, 
domineering figure who boasts that he is in control; he 
continues to do so in the course of their journey, but he 
grows ever sicklicr and smaller, till at last he has to be 
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carried, while his thundering, imperious bass has turned to a 
piping treble. M. Maeterlinck is anxious we should not 
believe in the power of Destiny. What he means by Destiny 
is what some people call Chance, that complex of causes 
which seems to function irrespective of the aims and happi- 
ness of individuals. I have not observed that Destiny in 
this sense grows feebler as life goes on. The drawback 
to The Betrothal as a work of art is that it is neither pure 
fantasy nor is it satisfying as an allegory of life. It chal- 
lenges analysis and then disappoints. M. Maeterlinck has 
taken his ideas more seriously than they deserve, and has 
not put enough imagination into his fairy tale. How poor the 
dialogue is compared with the pictorial side of the play, 
may be judged from the dialogue in the scene where a large 
selection of Tyltyl’s forbears down the ages are assembled. 
When the ancient cave-man embraced his last descendant 
he uttered the words ‘‘ You may kiss me; I do not smell,” 
the audience buzzed with delight like a swarm of flies: so 
starved had we been for any noticeable or arresting line. 
It is not worth an insignificant woman’s while to pay thou- 
sands of pounds for a Fair Circassian Cure. The little 
corpus of this play was hardly worth farding and perfuming 
so richly. Desmonp MacCartny. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


HAVE been presented by the author with a copy 

of a book just published* dealing with what I 
know to be the very thorny subject of church 
music, and let me say before proceeding further 

that the publisher has not done his duty by this book, 
for it is printed on such paper that I threw it into the 
waste-paper basket three times, each time having to 
fish it out after remembering that it was a gift and that 
I had no right to be dissatisfied. Having read it, 
however, I found myself tolerating the inferior paper 
in the hope that the low price will ensure it a large 
circulation, particularly among parsons and habitual 
church-goers. I must frankly declare that Mr. Duncan- 
Jones knows a great deal more about church music 
than I do, for I can only speak as one for whom music is 
more important than the church. Nevertheless, I 
claim to be neither a barbarian nor a rationalist, and I 
should like to put the musical point of view of one who 
in his time has been a choir-boy,and has also attended 
the services of a great number of churches of all denomin- 
ations—including the Baptist chapel, the Jewish syna- 
gogue and the Roman Catholic church in England and 
abroad. In the first place, not every musician will, I 
think, agree with Mr. Duncan-Jones that there is 
church as distinct from secular music. That there 
is a historical distinction everybody knows, but that 
there is a fundamental musical difference few would 
to-day admit, and this becomes clearer the moment we 
substitute the word “religious” for “church.” To the 
musician, Bach’s Passions, his masses, his cantatas, 
sonatas, motets and preludes and fugues are music, 
neither ‘“‘religious”’ nor ‘‘secular,”” and whether written 
for performance in church or concert-hall they are good 
or bad, great or mediocre for the same reasons. To tell 
a musician that his feelings on hearing the St. Matthew 
Passion in a cathedral would differ from his feelings on 
hearing it in the Queen’s Hall, would be merely telling him 
that his feelings on hearing it would depend on whether he 
had a comfortable or uncomfortable seat, or was feeling 
ill or well, or happy or depressed or had or had not paid 
for admission. Obviously, all circumstances affect one’s 
feelings, and not least of all the “circumstance” of the 
church, but the nature of the music is unchangeable; 
it is grave or gay, noble or mean, spiritual or sensual, 
exalted or emotional, according to its nature and the 
spirit of its author. Now, in the concert hall, we get the 


* Church Music. By A. S. Duncan-Jones, M.A., Perpetual Curate 
of St. Mary the Virgin, Primrose Hill. Robert Scott. 38s. 6d. net. 








whole spirit of man. Let us remember the magnificent 
words of Blake : 

The pride of the peacock is the God. 

The hate east oteteume a Cod. 

The wrath of the lion is the wisdom of God. 

The nakedness of woman is the work of God. 
My complaint against church music is that its authors 
insist—under guidance from the Church—on giving us 
only part of the work of God, and that often a very 
inferior part, while pretending to give us all, or all that 
matters. There are musical historians who tell us that 
prior to the Papal decree of 1822 by Pope John XXII. 
church music was “ like rag-time gone mad,” because 
composers used folk-tunes and combined them with 
chants. I must confess that the idea of such 2 gee = 
does not shock me, although the actual results might 
very well have done so. The return to plain-song may 
well have been what everybody claims, a real reform, 
but I am all against the idea that there is a special 
criterion for church music. There is only one criterion, 
good music remains good music and bad remains bad, 
and the Church will always pull its reformers back into 
the abyss of bad music while it permits its members to 
ask, Is this appropriate? instead of : Is this good enough? 
Here we put our finger on the inherent difficulty of 
the Church’s position. It is almost impossible for the 
Church not to give an impression of hypocrisy, for its 
emphasis is on its po rather than its perfor- 
mances. The Royal Philharmonic Society is supposed 
to provide the best music and the best artists. Its only 
pretensions are to call itself ‘‘ Royal’’ and to put out 
its bust of Beethoven at each concert. It has a com- 
mittee composed of eminent musicians, who are supposed 
to be able to discriminate between good and bad music. 
Well, to a certain extent they ean so discriminate, but 
they do not claim infallibility even with regard to good 
and bad music, and if Beethoven’s bust could blush it 
would have blushed often at the music it has had to hear. 

The Church, however, does not merely know infallibly 

the difference between good and bad music (witness the 
Papal decrees), it knows the difference between Good and 
Bad. It is obvious that the brain of any one parson is 
an inadequate receptacle for such knowledge, and he 
consequently breaks down at all sorts of points, and 
one of the points where he breaks down most audibly 
is music. The music in the average church is truly a 
fearful thing, but the adoption of plain-song, though it 
will preserve the congregation from many horrors which 
they probably prefer, will not ensure beautiful music. 
Even Mr. Duncan-Jones, ardent as is his advocacy of 
plain-song, admits that the parish church “ must be 
allowed a certain latitude” in its interpretation of it, 
and he warns the parson against the purist who will be 
sure to tell him his performance is an outrage. Here it 
seems to me Mr. Duncan-Jones lets in again the very 
devil he set out to exorcise. Plain-song has itself been 
many times “reformed” in the history of the Church and, 
if we adopt it to-day to get rid of the vulgarity and 
emotionalism of the ordinary church music but allow our 
parish church to make it a “‘ vehicle of self-expression,” 
it will very quickly have to be reformed once more. 
In short, plain-song is no panacea that will suddenly 
produce good music in our parish churches. The only 
way church music can be improved is by a steady 
education in public taste, and in this it does not differ 
from other music. Luckily, there are a number of people, 
and among them is Mr. Duncan-Jones, who are steadily 
educating the public. If every parson in England could 
be made to buy this book and made to understand it, there 
would be at least one thing good in every church in 
England and, to return to Blake, who knew more about 
our spiritual life than any man of the last thousand 
years, ‘‘ goodness can only exist in minute particulars “— 
which is why the Church, which has to be good in 
everything, is such a practical failure in spite of all its 
noble ideals. W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ESSRS. PHILIP ALLAN & CO. are publishing a 
M series of reprints of the less accessible English 
Classics in Prose and Poetry, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. K. N. Colville. Two volumes are to appear every 
. The series promises to be in the line of Arber’s 
ints. The latest and second volume is A Miscellany 
of the Wits (15s. net), being select pieces by John Arbuthnot, 
William King and others. Dr. King was a wit of the reign of 
Queen Anne. He took part in one of the fiercest and most 
famous literary controversies of his day, the controversy 
between Bentley and Boyle. Charles Boyle was a young 
aristocrat with the ambitions of a scholar, and with the 
help of his college tutor he launched an edition of The 
Epistles of Phalaris which Sir William Temple had recently 
ised as a noble and astonishing work. Now, while 
Boyle was at work on his edition, he borrowed an MS. from 
the King’s library, and Bentley, who had meanwhile been 
appointed King’s Librarian, asked for it back. It was 
not returned by the bookseller who had made the applica- 
tion, so the great panjandrum of scholarship went down in 
a furious temper to fetch it himself. There was a row in 
the shop, and the upshot was that when Boyle’s book came 
out, Bentley directed all the artillery of his learning to smash 
it. Swift and others, who were schoolboys in scholarship 
compared with Bentley, rushed to the rescue. Among these 
others was Dr. William King, who in The Dialogues of the 
Dead, now reprinted, proceeded to satirise Bentley under 
the name of Bentivoglio. Bentley was a splendid bear to 
bait. There was a strong vein of pedantry in him and he 
had a violent temper. Posterity has decided that Bentley 
was right in maintaining that these Epistles of Phalaris were 
not authentic. But the wits were right in principle 
that this fact did not prove that they were not good litera- 
ture, though unfortunately the work in this ease did 
not deserve the praise given it. Still, the wits stood 
for a sound principle, which art critics in particular should 
keep in mind, namely, that attribution does not affect the 
merits of a work of art. 
a * * 

King’s Dialogues of the Dead are neat and lively, but now 
that their readers are conscious that they can no longer sting 
and exasperate the arrogant man against whom they were 
written, their malice and mocking fall somewhat flat. 
Besides, some of the jeers now miss their mark entirely. 

Perhaps never man came to the same pitch of chronology as the 
much-esteemed Bentivoglio. He has got the true standard by 
which to judge of the Grecian time. He knows the age of any 

Greek word, unless it be in the Greek Testament, and can tell you 

the time a man lived in by reading a page of his book as easily as 

I could have told an oyster-woman’s fortune when my hand was 

crossed with a piece of silver. Helvicus: ‘‘ This is admirable ! 

Why, then, it seems words have their chronology and phrases, their 

rise and fall, as well as the four monarchies.” Lilly: ‘‘ Very right ; 

let Bentivoglio but get a sentence of Greek in his mouth, and turn 
it ence or twice upon his tongue, and he well knows the growth of it 
as a vintner does Burgundy from Madeira.” 
We knowa scholar can discriminate between styles precisely 
as a wine-taster does between vintages. 
* * ae 

Many writers have written Dialogues of the Dead since the 
days of Lucian. It has always been a favourite form with 
men of a sceptical and scholarly turn of mind. Among 
recent English writers both H. D. Traill and George Steevens 
(that admirable journalist whose work has been too quickly 
forgotten) tried their hands at it. Fontenelle’s Dialogues 
des moris are delicious. His dialogues are filled with 
that disereet and contagious scepticism, the intention of 
which is more obvious in the work of Anatole France. He 
did not love tradition. The pioneer of faith in progress, he 
Was reluctant to credit the ancients with superiority in 
wisdom. Dialogues des Morts was published in 1686, 







Voltaire’s criticism of it in a letter to Frederick, written in 
1751, was that Fontenelle’s fault was a perpetual desire to 
be witty, a criticism which comes oddly from Voltaire. 
“It is always Fontenelle we see,” he goes on, “and never 
his heroes. He makes them say the exact opposite of what 
they ought to say, while he himself argues on both sides, 
only wishing to shine.” I must say I think this most 
unfair criticism. It is a common fault in historical dia- 
logues, if fault it be, that the writer’s voice is the only one 
we hear in them. Landor’s Jmaginary Conversations are 
certainly open to this objection; from a dramatic point 
of view they are ventriloquism. But it would be absurd to 
judge them from a dramatic point of view, and so it is to 
apply that test to Fontenelle’s dialogues. Their point is 
that they convey ironically an attitude of mind. There is 
not a dull line in them. He chooses incongruous inter- 
locutors and sets them to discuss. Faustina proves to 
Brutus that her behaviour towards Marcus Aurelius was 
most disinterested, and that her motives were rfiuch the 
same as those which induced him to murder his friend 
Cesar. Socrates convinces Montaigne (who, you remem- 
ber, made demi-gods of the ancients) that men were of the 
same intellectual and moral stature in his day at Athens 
as in France, when Montaigne knew them, and that the 
proportion of fools was just as high. In each dialogue his 
aim is to puncture or challenge some general opinion. 
Voltaire refers to him as “the discreet Fontenelle.” He 
did not like him. 


oa te 


Born at Rouen in 1657, Fontenelle was the forerunner 
of eighteenth-century France. He lived to be nearly a 
hundred, and died with the words “ l’éprouve une difficulté 
@étre”’ on his lips. He was a man without passions. He 
cannot be said to have had even a passion for truth; all 
you can say of him is that he preferred it. “ Vous n’avez 
la que du cerveau,” his mistress, Mme. du Tencin, said to him, 
putting her hand on his heart. Such comments never 
disturbed him. He was mildly proud of his egotism, and 
indeed it was of a beneficent kind. He was considerate, 
calmly industrious, honest, and he probably caused very 
little pain to his fellow ereatures, while his wit and easy, 
happy nature certainly gave them a great deal of pleasure. 
He was also, although apparently an easy-going dilettante, 
one of the most influential men of his age. 

a * Be 

The one thing he believed in was science. A good claim 
can be made out for his having been not only the first 
populariser of science, but the originator of that movement 
towards rationalism which in the eighteenth century under- 
mined the é priori dogmatic spirit of seventeenth-century 
Catholic France. The philosopher he most closely resembles 
is Hume, but he was more a man of science than Hume was. 
He did not hate Christianity vehemently, but he attacked 
it obliquely. His essays on The History of Oracles and on 
The Origin of Fables are on the surface a defence of religion 
against superstition, but in reality they are little master- 
pieces of tranquil scepticism: ‘‘ Mark well that the history 
of all the peoples of the earth, Greeks, Romans, Pheenicians, 
Gauls, Americans and Chinese begins with fables—except 
the Chosen People’s, for whom by particular favour Provi- 
dence preserved the truth.” That is characteristic of his 
method. 


* * * 

Where Fontenelle really found himself, in the sense of 
finding a task to which he could devote himself without 
irony, was in his capacity as secretary to the Académie des 
Sciences. It was quite a humble body then. He wrote 
Eloges of its members when they died and of others to whom 
science was indebted. These portraits are admirable. 
He draws these loyal, obscure, modest men, who spent their 
lives in quietly correlating phenomena, with a grave sym- 
pathy, without trying to be witty or eloquent, and transmits 
to us a sense of the dignity of their lives. 

ArraBLe Hawk. 
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THE LAST CRUSADE 


The New Jerusalem. By G. K. CuesTerton. 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Voice of Jerusalem. By IsrarL ZANGWILI. 


mann. 15s. net. 


The old Crusaders had a very definite objective—to turn 
the infidel out of the holy places. Even at that date 
Christendom was sorely divided, and the arrival of Western 
Christians in the East was as distressing to the orthodox 
as to the infidel. Later on, the divisions of Christendom 
became so accentuated that the Crusades became almost 
meaningless, and although Palestine, and Jerusalem in 
particular, have always remained a sacred goal to the pious 
Catholic, to the orthodox and some other heretical bodies, 
such as the Armenians and the Abyssinians, the more 
advanced countries of the West adopted less tiring ideals, 
such as industrial supremacy and imperial efficiency, which 
produce@ more immediate results. Especially for England 
Jerusalem lost its glamour, and in the early years of last 
century the prevalent attitude was not greatly satirised 
by Disraeli when he wrote in Tanered : 

“* He is going to Jerusalem,” said Lord Valentine. 

* Jerusalem ! ”’ said Mr. Ormsby, shrugging his shoulders. “* What 
can he find to do at Jerusalem ?”’ 

‘“* What, indeed,” said Lord Milford. “My brother was there 
in °39; he got leave after the bombardment of Acre: and he says 
there is absolutely no sport of any kind.” 

“There used to be partridges in the time of Jeremiah,” said Mr. 
Ormsby ; “at least, they told us so at the Chapel Royal last Sunday.” 


Hodder and 


Heine- 


Since Disraeli wrote, things have very much changed. Our 
cyes are once more turned towards Jerusalem ; but we are 
not quite so certain as were the first Crusaders what we want 
to do with the Holy City, whom we want to expel, or whom 
we wish to establish. Mr. Chesterton, in a volume which 
recalls in many passages the gallant and picturesque writer 
of twenty years ago, tells us some of the things he found and 
loved and some which he found and did not love. 
pilgrim’s book his volume compares badly with so glowing 
a volume as Matilde Scrao’s; he holds his faith less vali- 
antly than that picturesque Neapolitan novelist, and he is, 
we cannot help feeling, always a little abashed at his forced 
admission that Catholicism is, after all, Oriental in origin. 
One pictures him and Mr. Belloc as taking consolation in 
the fact that at the time of the birth of Jesus Palestine 
was, at any rate, a Roman province, and so within the 
influence of that Roman culture which is for them the 
natural and proper vessel for the spirit of Christianity. 
For Mr. Chesterton, then, the national guardian of Jerusalem 
is Europe: he is a Zionist, but he believes that Zionism 
is impossible ‘‘ without some idea of a general suzerainty of 
Christendom over the land of the Moslem and the Jew.” 
(He does not, of course, believe in the possibility of a general 
return of the diaspora to the Holy Land, but he pictures 
vaguely a series of ‘‘ Jewish colonies in suitable and selected 
places in adjacent parts as in many other parts of the 
world ” which “ might be affiliated to some official centre 
in Palestine, or even in Jerusalem, where there would 
naturally be at least some great religious headquarters of 
the scattered race and religion.”’) ' 
Mr. Chesterton believes as strongly as possible in the 
indestructibility of the Jewish racial characteristics. He 
ignores the very large extent to which Jews have already— 
for example, in Spain, in Wales and in India—been absorbed 
by intermarriage with other peoples; and the extent to which 
in countries such as America, where Judaism the religion 
tends to become swiftly less rigid, this process of mixture 
is even now being continued. He writes throughout as if a 
drop of Jewish blood were always perceptible, writes indeed, 
though without any angry bitterness or bigotry, as some 
people write about the negroes. In short, he altogether 


over-emphasises the racial element in daily life, and under- 
emphasises the cultural and the religious. 
instance only. 


To take one 
He insists that the Jew was unpopular 


Asa‘ 


——e 





during the Middle Ages because he practised usury: that 
the Merchant of Venice sums up the public animosity 
towards the Jew, and does so not unjustly. This can be 
defended ; but it is absurd to write to-day as though all 
usurers were Jews, or as if the practice of usury were un. 


known among Christian and non-Jewish peoples. It is as 
if one were-to blame China for the European war because 
her ancient people were the first to invent gunpowder, 
The more one reads books like this of Mr. Chesterton’s or of 
Mr. Zangwill’s, the more certain one feels that, although itis 
fatal to ignore the genuine racial element in such problems 
as the Jewish, the Irish or the coloured races, nothing is 
easier than to exaggerate this element and so champion a 
solution which will leave three-quarters of the genuine 
problem entirely unsolved. Mr. Chesterton’s picturesque 
suggestion that “ every Jew must be dressed like an Arab, 
Let him sit on the Woolsack, but let him sit there dressed 
like an Arab,” so as to emphasise his foreign origin in Eng- 
land, would no more solve the Jewish problem than the 
investiture of Mr. Lloyd George in a rich dalmatic of woad 
would solve the problem of the government of England. 
Fortunately, the larger and better part of The New 
Jerusalem is not concerned with Zionism. In this book 
two old truths about Mr. Chesterton emerge forcibly—that 
he is a Radical and has been an Agnostic. His fondness 
for swords and beer and bright colours and the Catholic 
religion, often obscure, occasionally even to himself, his 
essential liberalism. Again and again he betrays in these 
pages his Radical zeal and his genuine passion for the poor 
andthe oppressed. No one, who can be called at all Radical, 
has less sympathy with Bolshevism, but he does Bolshevism 


justice : 
I will confess, however, that I have no very full sympathy with 
the new Anti-Semitism which is merely anti-Socialism; . . . if I 


have to make a general choice on a general chance among different 

types of Jews, I have much more sympathy with the Jew who is 

revolutionary than the Jew who is plutocratic. In other words, 

I have much more sympathy for the Israelite we are beginning to 

reject than for the Israelite we have already accepted. I have more 

respect for him when he leads some sort of revolt, however narrow 
and anarchic, against the oppression of the poor than when he is 
safe at the head of a great money-lending business oppressing the 
poor himself. It is not the poor aliens but the rich aliens I wish 
we had excluded. 
The same liberalism is displayed in his attitude towards 
Islam, though he is careful to protest against the false 
idealism which clad Saladin with a romantic glamour not 
at all discernible to the student of history. Those who have 
come to regard Mr. Chesterton as a hopeless reactionary in 
thought may be recommended to turn to the chapter called 
“The Other Side of the Desert.” They will see there, 
if they care to pierce the, fantasy of the expression, on how 
definite a basis of agnosticism his faith is founded. He 
may be an authoritarian, but he is not a dogmatist. He 
never asks the reader, that is, to accept a statement on his 
own assertion; and he knows well enough that faith is 
not a matter of will, but a matter, as the theologians say, 
of grace. His summary of the change in the scientific 
attitude towards the mysteries of life is a remarkably 
brilliant effort, and, even if there are phrases which may be 
objected to, it is an honest attempt to be fair when most 
controversialists are content to be positive. 

There will be many readers who will turn to Mr. Chester 
ton’s book not for its arguments, political or religious, but 
for the flashes of humour, the sudden judgments and the 
passages of description. Naturally enough, his humour is 
not here so pervading, but his talent for illuminating 
generalisation has great play, and does not often provoke the 
flat contradiction which occasionally rebounds automatically 
on his wilder assertions, as, for instance, that “ early Chris- 
tianity, so far from being a religion of pacifists, was largely 
a religion of soldiers,” or that the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew was “ of the same order ” as the First Crusade and the 
French Revolution, ‘a piece of purely popular fanaticism, 
directed against what was also regarded as an anti-national 
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aristocracy.” One turns with relief to such illuminating 
suggestions as : 


The French have a unique and successful trick by which French 


things are not accepted as French. They are accepted as human. 


In Cairo a man thinks it English to go into a tea-shop ; but 
he does not think it French to go into a café. 
or : 

The whole truth at the back of Zionism is in the difference between 
the picture of a Jew by Rembrandt and a picture of a Jew by Sargent. 
The scenery of the Holy Land inspires Mr. Chesterton with 

some of his most fantastic images. The chapter in which 
he expounds the plausibility of the Gadarene swine is full of 
his peculiar, grotesque imagination, but perhaps the best 
passage is that in which he writes of a more disastrous 
country : 

One can only say that the whole landscape was like a leper. It 
was of a wasting white and silver and grey, with mere dots of de- 
cadent vegetation like the green spots of a plague. In shape it not 
only rose into horns and crests like waves or clouds, but I believe it 
actually alters like waves or clouds, visibly with a loathsome slow- 
ness. The swomp is alive. And I found again a certain advantage 
in forgetfulness ; for I saw all this incredible country before I even 
remembered its name, or the ancient tradition about its nature. 
Then even the green plague-spots failed, and everything seemed to 
fall away into a universal blank under the staring sun, as I came, 
in the great spaces of the circle of a lifeless sea, into the silence of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. For these are the foundations of a fallen 
world, and a sea below the seas on which men sail, seas move like 
clouds and fishes float like birds above the level of the sunken land. 
And it is here that tradition has laid the tragedy of the mighty 
perversion of the imagination of man ;_ the monstrous birth and death 
of abominable things. I say such things in no mood of spiritual 
pride; such things are hideous not because they are distant but 
because they are near to us; in all our brains, certainly in mine, 
were buried things as bad as any buried under that bitter sea, and 
if He did not come to do battle with them, even in the darkness of 
the brain of man, then I know not why He came. Certainly it was 
not only to talk about flowers or to talk about Socialism. 

There is something of Ruskin’s honest indignation in that, 
and Ruskin’s power of conveying atmosphere, and there 
is with it a genuine, adopted humility which Ruskin never 
completely acquired. 

Mr. Zangwill’s book is difficult for a non-Jew to appraise. 
In form it is a collection of articles, only linked by their 
having Jewish subject-matter. The majority deal with 
Zionism and in a spirit which is not caleulated to promote 
Semitism in a Gentile world. It is not that one objects to 
Mr. Zangwill’s hostility to Christianity: that is rather 
refreshing after the attitude of some modern Jews. But 
his continuous insistence that Judaism is superior to Chris- 
tianity, that indeed the later religion is only a sort of Jewish 
heresy, leaves unexplained the fact that Christianity is a 
world-religion, while Judaism shows no signs of becoming 
one. Mr. Zangwill holds his Judaism very much as Mr. 
Stewart Chamberlain holds his Germanism. Here, for 
instance, is a typical sentence from his chief essay. Dr. 
Herzl, he says, , 

had drawn from the Dreyfus case the conclusion that a settled and 

dignified life for the Jew would never be possible in Christendom. 

I, on the contrary, had drawn from it the conclusion that Zola was 

essentially a Jew and that in the organisation of such lovers of 

justice throughout the world and in co-operation with them lay the 
true path for Israel, his true mission. 

If all good men are to be Jews, there seems no reason for 
excluding the bad men. Mr. Zangwill is a clear writer, but 
one of the most confused thinkers we have ever read. He 
never clearly distinguishes between “ Jew” as a racial and 
“Jew” as a religious word. When he wants to claim 
Irving, Kean, or Montaigne for Jewry, he applies the racial 
test; when he wishes to claim distinguished Gentiles he 
applies a religious test, and apparently believes he has made 
4 point when he has produced a list of nineteenth century 
worthies who do not explicitly profess a Trinitarian theology. 

carries his prejudice in favour of his fellow-Jew so 

far as to hail the ridiculous Max Nordau, “the author of 
who has raised the rallying cry of sanity in 


‘the face of a Europe given over to morbid literary cults,” 


a8 an heroie figure. When one recalls how that monstrous 


work treated such artists as Tolstoy, Ibsen, Wagner, Maeter- 
linck, and Rossetti, one regretfully concludes that Mr. 
Zangwill does not wish to be taken seriously by any except 
those whd regard the word Jew and the word admirable 
as always and everywhere identical. 

R. Ex.pis Rowerts. 


GUN-FODDER 


The War of the Future in the Light of the Lessons of the 
World War. By Generar von Bernnarni. Huteh- 
inson. 16s, net. 


Mythology tells us that the goddess Isis was wont to sit 
shrouded in a veil through which no mortal eye could see 
her form; military history shows that, though the god Mars 
is so visible, few soldiers take the trouble to peep beneath 
his armour. War, like the hiccoughs, is such a common- 
place mystery that to-day there does not exist, in any 
language, a scientific work on modern warfare, the nearest 
approach to such being Xenophon’s “ Cyropwdia” and 
Clausewitz’s unreadable “ On War.’ General von Bernhardi, 
in his book “The War of the Future,” in no way solves 
the mystery; in fact, he only accentuates it, for though 
he admits the shortsightedness on the part of his own 
country in preparing for the recent war on the experiences 
gained in 1870, and though he writes : “ It is a great mistake, 
though unfortunately made only too often, to regard the 
last war as being the one and only war, and, therefore, to 
imagine that the next one must be always on the model 
of the past,” he repeats this mistake throughout his 272 
pages. 

To be perfectly frank, there is little or nothing about 
the future of war in this book or even about the present, 
but there is a great deal about the recent, and so, as a study 
of the Great War, it has its value. 

Clearly enough, Bernhardi sees many of the leading 
difficulties of the Great War. He shows how dependent 
mass armies are on roads; he points out how soon these 
armies lose their trained elements; what an enormous 
loss of fighting energy results from internal friction directly 
the mass starts to move; what vast quantities of ammuni- 
tion these masses require, and how enslaved they are by 
their lines of communications, by their masses of mechanical 
transport for road work, and by their masses of horses for 
cross-country movement. To these difficulties he offers us 
no solution; instead, he only makes confusion worse con- 
founded by stating in his last chapter, which presumably 
is a summation of his views on the next war, that: “* Masses 
of men must be called upon, masses such as have never 
been seen before,” and again: “An artillery will be set 
in motion the like of which the world has never seen.” 
How these masses of men are to be moved, and how these 
masses of guns are to be supplied Bernhardi does not inform 
us, though but a casual knowledge of certain mechanical 
factors which were manifesting themselves during the 
second half of the Great War would supply any ordinary 
observer, possessed of a little imagination, with a very 
probable clue not only to the supply of masses but to the 
reduction of their size. 

This clue is to be sought in “ roadless traction,” and the 
great lesson which the tank, a cross-country machine, has 
taught all who can peep beneath the armour of the war 
god is, that an army based on muscular movement and 
the wheel is not going even to resemble the army of the 
future. Bernhardi is not alone in this colossal want of 
foresight, for if we look around us to-day, in spite of the 
lessons of the war, we find his ideas paramount in our own 
War Office. In 1916 the British Army possessed six com- 
panies of tanks, in 1918 these companies were increased 
to over a hundred, and were still too few for our require- 
ments, yet, in 1921, we are once again back to the original 
six and the cavalry remains as it was! Let us now see 
what Bernhardi thinks of these time-saving, life-saving, 
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money-saving, victory-gaining machines, for this will 
provide us with an “ acid test” to his inspirations. 
Though he agrees that to-day tanks “ must be regarded 
as the principal weapon of the Entente,” he can see little 
influence in their future. Their fire effect, according to 
him, is negligible, they are easily shot to pieces, can be 
concentrated more rapidly than infantry, “if an adequate 
road system is available,” and they cannot be controlled 
in action. Every one of these statements is diametrically 
the opposite to experiences gained in the war. In spite of 
these limitations, Bernhardi agrees that: ‘‘ This method (of 
attack) gained our enemies several important successes,” 
which demanded new counter-measures. “ With a view to 
doing so they (the infantry) must get out of the way of the 
tanks; . . . the vital element is that the infantry must 
not let its moral be shaken.” Apparently Bernhardi 
cannot realise that the answer to the tank is the tank itself, 
and not copy-book maxims and grandmotherly warnings. 
His whole vision of the future is, through the prism of his 
mind, bent towards the past. He is obsessed by trench 
warfare. “ Indeed,” he writes, “it is impossible to imagine 
an action without the use of the entrenching tool”; and 
again: “* Another characteristic of modern war is that the 
issue is decided by the artillery, and that the only function 
of the infantry is to reap the fruits of the artillery victory. 
It thus remains the queen of arms, because war is incon- 
ceivable without it.” He has apparently never heard of 
the battles of Cambrai, Hamel, Soissons and Amiens, in 
which tanks and not guns broke the enemy’s resistance ; 
he ignores completely the fact that, during a thousand 
years in the history of war, the armoured knight rendered 
infantry obsolete and all but extinct, and that the tank is 
but his modern equivalent. With such views of the future 
he naturally considers cavalry as an arm of vital importance, 
though he admits that the aeroplane has modified its use. 


“. 


He considers that the light machine-gun “ is the principal 


weapon of the infantry,” and yet states that the attack 


“* will consist of lines of men in open order and as thin as 
possible, in order to keep down losses.” Now, if there is 
one formation which is detrimental to the tactics of the 
light machine-gun, it is that of “lines of men in open 
order,” for small human packets or coveys are what 
these tactics require. 

To General Bernhardi the war of the future is the war 
of the past, interlarded with innumerable platitudes, of 
which the following are a few random examples : 


The whole of the enemy’s front must not be attacked in equal 
strength at all points. 

They (tanks) move faster over firm, level ground than on a difficult 
terrain. 

The main instrument of the defence will be the counter-attack. 

In the offensive artillery can be put to the most varied uses. 

It is very difficult to give the infantry the protection of artillery 
fire, . . . when they have once passed the extreme limits of the 
ranges of the guns. 

In trench warfare all arms must be familiar with methods of 
fortification. 

Neither Paris nor Metz would have been able to hold out as long 
as they actually did in 1870-71 if they had been attacked by modern 
artillery. 

As regards field fortifications themselves, the most varied and 
fundamental changes have taken place during the war. 

It is of the very greatest importance to dry the trenches by a 
suitable system of drainage. I proved the truth of that myself 
both in Russia and France. 

Where the trenches are on a declivity, the water will frequently 
pour in them from above. 5 

It is also important to make the trenches as invisible to the enemy 
as is possible. 

After a war has lasted some time, the infantry will nct be so 
efficient as when it began. 

Frankly, there are scores of such platitudes in this book, 
so we presume that it has been written primarily for the 
edification of the simple soldier. German officers are 
welcome to them, but we hope that when the time comes 
for our own officers, particularly those in our War Office, 
to turn from their arduous duties of converting Brigadier- 
Generals into Colonel Commandants and to view the future, 


they will not, on the lines of General Bernhardi, attempt 
to build up an army of masses of men and masses of horses, 
If they do, then we assert without doubt that these wil] 
prove but living stop butts for gas, aeroplanes and tanks 
which, in our humble opinion, are the weapons we should 
rely upon, not only for the next war, but in order to back 
our present policy by an efficient army and to cut dow 
our expenses which are involving us in ruin. 


THE LEAGUE STARTS 


The League of Nations Starts. An Outline by its Organisers, 
Maemillan. 10s, 6d. net. 


The League of Nations. may have two distinct functions 
which are not always clearly distinguished in the popular 
mind. It can and already has been used as a political 
weapon in the confused field of international politics, 
Only when it exercises this function can it directly influence 
high politics and the great questions of war and peace. 
It cannot be said that its god-parents, the principal Allied 
and Associated Powers, have allowed it to do very much 
in this direction. A most dubious attitude in the Russian- 
Polish contest, a rather successful initiative in the Aalands 
question, and an unexpectedly brave intervention at Vilna 
are the sum of its activities. When those who want to 
see the League begin to grow up object to the Supreme 
Council’s keeping it in political swaddling clothes, they 
receive in various forms the depressing answer: “ Don't 
bite off more than you can chew.” But it has another 
side and another function. The statesman, like the man 
in the street, thinks of the League primarily in its connection 
with policy, but behind the scenes, both at the Peace 
Conference and elsewhere, there were and are people who 
are permanent officials or who have the outlook of per 
manent officials. It is these people who gave the League 
its other face. They obtained the insertion in the Covenant 
of a large number of clauses the object of which was to 
convert the League into an organ of permanent inter- 
national co-operation and even administration. The 
“organisers” of the League who have written this book 
are people who take this view of the League; some of 
them look at it from the inside and are really permanent 
officials of the League, and practically all of them regard 
it primarily as an organ of international administration. 
This by no means detracts from the value of their book 
On the administrative side the League has been quietly 
doing, during the first year of its existence, a great deal 
of work which is almost entirely unknown to the majority 
of people. This volume, written by men who have been 
intimately connected with building up this international 
structure, will, for the first time, give many people an 
opportunity of understanding and appreciating this side of 
the League’s activities. We regret, therefore, that it 1s 
necessary to draw attention to some serious defects from 
which the book suffers. Before doing so, however, we 
must acknowledge its undoubted merits. It is written 
with knowledge and restraint, but with real sympathy for 
the ideal of international co-operation. The writers are 
practical men, but there is no sign that they regard inter- 
national co-operation and international government #% 
utopian. Their contributions -are necessarily of varying 
merit, but some of them, notably Mr. Ormsby Gore's m 
Article 22 and Mr. Salter’s on Economics and Finance, are 
admirable. Nevertheless, the volume is not really satis- 
factory ; it suffers from the great defect of having = 
written prematurely. It would have gained enormously | 
it had been written after instead of just before the meeting 
of the Assembly. The Assembly may not have accom: 
plished great things at Geneva, but the meeting 
the air, dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s in the p 
of the League. In this book the i’s remain und n 
the t’s uncrossed, and over and over again, as we read it, 
we felt that it was already out of date. On the very first 
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-T.FISHER UNWIN BOOKS 


ROAMING THROUGH THE WEST 
INDIES. 


By HARRY A. FRANCK. Author of “A Vagabond 
Journey Around the World.” Mlustrated. Cloth. 
25s. net. 

This work is more than a mere travel book. There are in it character 
sketches of bizarre personalities and places ; there are interspersed narratives 
which, true, have the dramatic tension and thrill of short stories of the 
best Kind; and many ee emer very beautiful and 

. wherever Mr. Franck goes his camera goes, and the 
book ls Uustrated with the best things in the great collection of photographs 


THROUGH GENTRAL BORNEO : 


An Account of Two Years’ Travel in the Land of the 
Head-Hunters between the Years 1913 and 1917. 
By CARL LUMHOLTZ, Gold Medalist of the Nor- 


wegian ey ey Society. With 96 Full-page 
Illustrations and a Map. Two vols. Cloth. éfs. an. 


This is a thoroughly scientific and yet fasci interesting study of 

of anima! life, and of a flora held in a back ed y of biological progres. 

. it is a narrative of travel under the most difficult and primitive 

conditions ; of contact with tribes of aborigines rarely even glimpsed before. 

Mr. Lumholtz is one of the foremost ethnol and rs of our 

x. To all with a taste for adventure and tropical exploration the book 
be extremely interesting ; and to the scientist it will be of great value. 











LONDON DAYS. A Book of Reminiscences. 
By ARTHUR WARREN. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
In his reminiscences Mr. Warren writes with sympathy and intimate 





















knowledge of such men as Robert Browning, John Stuart Blackie, Patti, 
Tennyson, G Lord George Meredith, Henry Dram 

Stanley, Whistler, and Sir Henry Irving, and others. His estimates of 
these men and ysis of their rs and their achievements 


characte: 
are based on a knowledge gained in years of friendship in some cases, and 
by personal acquaintanceship always. , 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES cxtvib Centery). 


By J. J. JUSSERAND. New Edition, revised and 
reset, and with New Illustration. Cloth. 25s. net. 


“ Pray do not order this volume at the library. Buy it if you are wise, 
and keep it as a joy for ever.”—Dr. Jussorr in the Nineteenth Century. 








New Impressions ready of two invaluable books for Collectors, 


CHATS ON COTTAGE AND FARM. 
HOUSE FURNITURE. 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


CHATS ON OLD PRINTS. 

How to Collect and Identify Old Engravings. 

By ARTHUR HAYDEN. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
Send for a Prospectus of “ The Chats” Series of handbooks for Collectors. 


THE POEMS of ROBERT W. SERVICE. 


4 Vols. Pocket Edition. Cloth. 4s. 6d. net each. 











A remarkable story of Jerusalem in the days of Tiberius 
sar, 


REVELATION. 
By DULCIE DEAMER. 8s. 6d. net. 
“Tt will make an enormous stir. It is at once a Gastos ont an artistic 
pture. . . . The scene is in Jerusalem 





A fine new novel by the Author of “‘ MADELINE OF THE 
DESERT.” 


THE DWELLER IN THE DESERT. 


By ARTHUR WEIGALL. 8s. 6d. net. 
In “The Dweller in the Desert ” we have all the fascination of the 
desert and the East portrayed with all the g r of which Mr. Weigall 
has himself to be master. We have also an extraordinarily vivid 





M.A:B. (Mainly About Books) 

—An illustrated magazine for book-lovers, containing 
ristic excerpts from new books which enable 

ae taste before buying. Annual Subscription, Is., 





T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C. 











THE RISE OF PELMANISM 


AN ESTABLISHED FEATURE OF MODERN LIFE. 





NE of the most remarkable features of the last few 
years has been the rise of Pelmanism. 


Pelmanism has established a New Habit—the Habit 
of Mind-Training. 

In the trenches we knew Pelmanism well. Every battalion 
had its Pelmanists by the score. And although we sometimes 
smiled at the fervour with which they praised the “ Little 
Grey Books ”’ we recognized that they were good men, who 
were training their minds on sound lines and doing their 
utmost to make the best use of their mental faculties. 
And succeeding. 


But now that Civil Life has come Pelmanism is making 
greater strides than ever. 


Not only have such distinguished people as : — 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, The Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson, 


Sir H. Rider Haggard, E. V. Lucas, 
Sir Harry Johnston, E. F. Benson, 
Sir John Foster Fraser, Arthur Machen, 


Maj.-Gen. Sir F. Maurice, W. lL. George 
written enthusiastic articles in its praise, but thousands of 
people in Business and the Professions are taking up 
Pelmanism and finding it of the utmost value in their work. 


Thus a Barrister writes :— 

“How very glad I am I took the Course. Every day, in an 
infinite number of ways, I am reminded of the advantages it has 
conferred. Quick memorization of facts, constant habits of 
observation, useful aids such as the Memory Calendar, all contribute 
to make life an interesting occupation. Your Course has quickened 
the pulse of my vitality.” 


And an Architect says :— 
“* Since I commenced your Course of Instruction my efficiency 
has vastly increased. My income has gone up 300 per cent. I 
attribute all this to the Pelman Course.”’ 


A Clergyman adds :— 

“TI feel that now when I sit down to study I know how to 
use my mind, and that I shall remember the facts. My thinking 
is becoming orderly, and my memory retentive. The creation of 
ideas has proved invaluable. I can do my sermon better and in 
much lesstime. Also I have gained confidence in extempore delivery. 
My power of initiative has greatly increased.” 


And a Manager chimes in :— 
“‘I doubled the turnover of my department last year. ‘This 
year I am doing better than last. I am always originating new 
ideas and have a vivid and well-disciplined imagination.” 


Thousands of such letters have been received by the 
Pelman Institute, and readers might be surprised if they knew 
the names of the people holding high positions in the Empire 
who are enthusiastic Pelmanists. 

In the New Pelman Course, particulars of which can now be 
obtained, gratis and post free, Pelmanism has taken a further forward 
stride. 

It has incorporated in its system the latest discoveries in 
Psychology and now deals, amongst other matters, with such subjects 
as Psycho-Analysis, Repression and Expression, and the question of 
training the Subconscious. 

The New Course is based on the experience of over 500,000 men 
and women who have practised Pelmanism, and in the opinion of 
Truth it represents an advance of quite 100 per cent. on the old Pelman 
Course we knew so well in the Army. 

Readers who would like to have particulars of this New Course 
and who wish to know how Pelmanism eliminates quickly and 
permanently such weaknesses as : 


— Forgetfulness —-Weakness of Will 
- Indecision Self-Consciousness 
- Diffidence -—-Indefiniteness 
——_Brain-Fag Lack of Initiative 
—-Mind- Wandering —-Timidity 

and develops on the other hand : 
- Self-Confidence Observation 
—Will Power —Reliable Memory 
—Clearer Ideas Zest for Work 
- Imagination Initiative 

Powers of Thought -—Conversational Power 

- Concentration . mism 
- tal Strength 
— Persuasive Power 
—-Mental Grasp —Organizing Ability 


should write to-day for a copy of “‘ Mind and Memory.” This book, 
which fully explains the New Course, will be sent, gratis and post 
free, with particulars enabling readers to enrol for a Course of 
Pelmanism on reduced terms, to every one who applies to-day to the 





























Pelman Institute, 120 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
Wc. 1. 
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page, for instance, we are told that the Covenant has not 
been subjected as yet to “strained interpretation at the 
hands of any body of jurists or statesmen,” a statement 
which no longer holds after the interpretation of Article 22 
by the Allied statesmen, an interpretation which was 
designed merely to prevent the Assembly dealing with the 
mandates at Geneva. Or again, to take one other instance, 
immediately after this on page 7 one comes upon a state- 
ment with regard to the functions of the Assembly and 
Council which cannot possibly stand in its unqualified form 
after the resolution passed by the Assembly last month. 
Even Mr. Gore’s essay is in many points now out of date. 
It is, in fact, a great pity that the publication of the volume 
was not delayed for a month or two; it would have lost 
nothing and would have gained enormously. It also 
suffers from the defect of having been edited unsatisfac- 
torily. Thus on page 6 we are promised statistical data 
in an appendix which we have failed to find. On page 51 
we are told that the Court of International Justice was 
called into existence on February 18th, a misstatement 
which no editor should have allowed to creep in. The 
Court has, of course, not yet been called into existence. 
Lastly, in the List of Books on the League of Nations no 
mention is made of what is probably the best book on the 
subject, Mr. Brailsford’s “‘ A League of Nations.” 


THE SOUL OF FLANDERS 
Flemish Legends. By Cuaries pe Coster, with eight 


woodcuts by ALBERT DesTancne. Translated from the 
French by Harotp Taytor. Chatto and Windus. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The name of Charles de Coster, forerunner and first 
master of all modern Belgian literature, is already known to 
England through Geoffrey Whitworth’s admirable trans- 
lation of Til Eulenspiegel. Now the same publishers follow 
that delightful volume up with Charles de Coster’s Flemish 
Legends, rendered into English by Harold Taylor. There 
are four tales. Out of these four tales rises the soul of the 
Low Countries—not as in Til Eulenspiegel with an effect 
almost epical, but with a more casual air and one which 
more clearly illustrates the unique compost of sentiment 
hidden in the heart of the Man of the Dykes. The theme 
of Til being essentially one of broad patriotism, Charles 
de Coster possessed therein a central motive round 
which to group and with which to blend the motives 
that appealed to him and that are typical of his people. 
In these tales—save in ‘“Smetse Smee” (the tale of a 
smith who sold his soul to the devil and redeemed it by 
“ thrashing soundly ” “‘ the wicked ghosts of Jacob Hessels, 
the Duke of Alva, and Philip IL., King of Spain’’)—Charles 
de Coster has afforded himself no such central motive, 
but has set himself the task of isolating and elucidating some 
peculiarly Flemish characteristic in such a manner as to 
demonstrate that such and such is the Fleming’s particular 
contribution to the sum of human consciousness, and that 
this contribution is by no means despicable. The first tale is 
the sort of tale that we might reasonably expect to emanate 
from this country prodigiously well cultivated and with a 
closely packed population : a tale of the return of “ a young 
boy, quite naked, a fair, sweet little boy, gaily crowned with 
vine-leaves, with a bunch of grapes hanging over one ear, 
and in his right hand a staff with a fir-cone at the tip,” 
and of the mischief this “ little devil” caused the Brother- 
hood of the Cheerful Countenance in the Town of Uccle. 
Here we have a glimpse of that Flanders later to burst 
forth when Rubens, the true Northern Bacchus, appeared 
and fixed for ever upon the canvas the delight felt by 
Northern peoples, subject to the oppression of long winters, 
in all that harbours the sun—the rosy limbs of women, fruit 
that is like flesh, fiery and luxuriant wines, the animal joy 
of the round dance, the generosity of topers, the fervour of 
the Kermesse. ‘Above all and before all,” says the 
translator in a prefatory note, “‘ Charles de Coster loved the 





simple peasant people of his own land, with their frank 
interest in good things to eat and good beer to drink, their 
aptitude for quarrelling and their great hearts, . . . but 
he could not bear a rich man or a distant-mannered master 
of the Spanish type.” Nothing better illustrates the genius 
of this writer and of the people from which he sprang, 
whom he adored (“ Voir le peuple!” cried Charles de Coster 
to his friend Dillens at Ghent in Carnival time. ‘‘ Le peuple 
surtout! La bourgeoisie est la méme partout! Ve voir 
le peuple ! ’’), than his ability to evoke an entirely different 
range of sentiments, just as characteristic of Flanders, 
but 4 range very elect, not at all familiar, primitive, generous, 
communal and convivial; the perversity, pride, rapacity 
and cruelty we discover in the best tale in this book, that of 
“Sir Halewyn,” a tale full of terror and despair, strange 
with the strangeness of invention proper to a harsh landscape 
of snows and frozen canals lying under a ribbed sky, swept 
by blizzards blowing from the haunted forests of Germany 
and by tempests riding from the North Sea, a land which 
the werewolf scours by night and where the hallucinations 
born of famine wander by day. For this, too, is Flanders; 
within doors the lusty peasant keeps fear and the oppression 
of winter hours at bay with the jollities of the flesh, without 
doors the bleak wind blows, and under the “ spiky stars” 
or the grey of frosty noon, stand the churches, and from their 
stout towers the bells cry out, summoning the faithful to 
the refuge of the church, a nest of light and warmth in the 
surrounding Northern storm and darkness. Marvellous 
Flanders! Never more marvellous than in thy religion, 
which finds such happy expression in this book’s second tale, 
“The Three Sisters *’—‘‘ the three noble ladies ” of “ great 
beauty ” who, despising the love of princes that they might 
seek the pleasure of Divine Love, founded the great Church of 
Haeckendover upon that island, where ‘ the air was fresh 
as in spring, and roses were blowing,” which they miracu- 
lously discovered “ thirteen days after the Feast of Kings,” 


““ girt about with a cord of purple silk ” and lying “ among 


the snows.” This is a fine book to have published. We 
congratulate the translator and the publisher and, let us 
add, such fortunate persons as shall have received it upon 
Christmas morning. 


SUPER-TEXT-BOOKS 


Mediaeval Europe: its Development and Civilisation. By 
LyNN TuornpIkE. London: G. Harrap and Co., Ltd. 
Pp. 666. 15s. net. 

A Short History of the British Commonwealth. Vol. L, 
The Islands and the First Empire. By Ramsay Mur. 
London: G, Philip and Son. Pp. 824. 17s. 6d. net. 

If the growth of historical science could be measured by 
the increase in number and bulk of text-books devoted to 
the dissemination of its results, it would be impossible to 
avoid a feeling of complacency as we watch the rising 
generation absorbing these increasingly expensive volumes. 

Remote indeed are the bad old days when a boy might expect 

to be beaten for not knowing by heart the dates of the kings 

of England and the names of the battles of the Wars of the 

Roses, when history was a thing you drove into your head 

by the aid of any sort of memoria technica, and questions 

on what happened in 1815 or 1295 could be answered by 
convenient formule such as “ Defeat of Napoleon” or 

“Model Parliament of Edward I.’ Nowadays it is an 

article of faith that history, if the schoolboy or the school- 

girl is to condescend to learn it, must be made interesting. 

Queen Victoria used to complain that Mr. Gladstone 

addressed her like a public meeting. But the Queen, after 

all, was not of pure English extraction ; she had affinities 
with a civilisation which is not so appreciative as ours of 
the arts of the populariser, and we doubt whether her taste 
in literature or art or her attitude towards democracy can 
be seriously defended. At all events, if Mr. Gladstone 
lacked tact in dealing with his sovereign, the modern text- 
book writer knows his business with his audience. If he 
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ANEW SPIRIT 


————- 


A NEW HOPE 


NOT IN STRIFE, BUT IN FELLOWSHIP 


FRIENDS’ WAR 
VICTIMS’ RELIEF 
COMMITTEE 


HE New Year has brought only fear and 

dread to thousands of women and children 

for whom the immediate past has only unhappy 

memories. Many of the children have never 

known what it is to have a satisfying meal. 
Will you help them ? 


| 
| 
If you were im constant touch with these | 
| 


unfortunate victims of famine and disease, as 
our workers are, you would be unable to resist 
the appeal of little children gnd starving women. 


MAY WE BE YOUR ALMONER IN 
CENTRAL EUROPE ? 


IN AUSTRIA we are supplying some 
55,000 children under six with weekly rations. | 
A recent medical examination of 85,730 children | 
revealed no less than 87 per cent. under- | 
nourished or in semi-starvation. The death- | 
rate from tuberculosis was 58 per 1,000 in 1919, | 
or one in four of the deaths, and there is no sign | 
of abatement. Clothing is being provided for | 
the destitute of the middle classes, and most | 
important reconstruction work is being done to 
re-establish agriculture. 


IN GERMANY we have undertaken the 
feeding of 22,000 underfed children in the 
COLOGNE are2, where there were 10,000 cases 
of tuberculosis amongst children in 1919. Other 
measures deal with Orphan Homes, middle- 
class relief, and student-feeding, etc. 


IN POLAND the needs to-day are unlimited. 
Successful beginnings are being made to help 
the people to resume agriculture, but the grip 
| of winter compels the distribution of relief as a 
| temporary measure. Soup-kitchens have been 
started for the starving, and a distribution of 
| Clothes and blankets is in progress. The anti- 
typhus work is proving invaluable in checking 
the spread of disease. 


This winter will inevitably bring death to 
thousands upon thousands in these famine areas. 
The numbers of those urgently in need are so 
large as to be scarcely realisable. It is esti- 
mated that in Poland alone there are 500,000 
orphans and 1,750,000 sick children. 


PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFT TO-DAY TO 


tL 


The FRIENDS’ EMERGENCY AND WAR VICTIMS’ 
RELIEF COMMITTEE (A. Ruth Fry, Hon. Sec.), 
27 Lane, London, W.C.2. Gifts of Clothin 














(new or partly worn) will be welcomed at the Ware- 
house, 5 New 


Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


Kindly mention Tuk NEw STATESMAN 
when replying to this appeal. 








STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 
5 Notable New Books 5 


Ready Now. 

JESUS IN THE EXPERIENCE OF MEN. By 
T. Rf. GLOVER, M.A. LL.D. Crown Svo. 272 pp. 
6s. net. 

A companion volume to the religious classic, “‘ The Jesus 
of History.” 

THE HIGHWAY OF GOD. A Study in Some Con- 
te “Movements in Africa and the East. By 
KATHLEEN HARNETT and WILLIAM PATON, 
Missionary Secretaries of the 8.C.M. 4s. net. Paper, 
2s. 6d. net. 

*‘ The most noteworthy sections are the courageous study 
of Indian Nationalism, the brilliant summary of the political 
changes in China, the sympathetic interpretation of Japan, 
the convincing statement on land and labour in Africa, and 
the chapter on The Moslem World—a penetrating and well- 
balanced survey. The book is one to be read and pondered 
and to be circulated far and wide.’’—International Review ef 

THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH. 

“By MALCOLM SPENCER, M.A. Crown Svo. 6s. 
net. Paper, 4s. net. 

“The book is the result of many years’ private and cor- 
porate work on the subject. It surveys the whole field of 
the relations of organised Christianity to social questions.” 
Ready early February. 

CHRIST AND HUMAN NEED 1921. A Report of 
the Glasgow Conference on Missionary and Interna- 
tional Questions, containing all the chief addresses. 
Among the contributors are Viscount Grey, R. H. 
Tawney, Miss Maude Royden, the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, W. R. Maltby, Donald Fraser, J. H. Oldham, 
and the Rev. A. Herbert Gray. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
Post free, 3s. 3d. 

A New Book in the’Fosdick Series. 

5 THE MEANING OF SERVICE. By Dr. H. E. 
FosDick. Feap. 8vo. 4s. net. ? 

i ‘The Meaning of Prayer’’ and “ The 




















New Publication List post free on application. 
32 RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C. 1. 











REFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 
Inns and Hotels managed by the 
People’s Refreshment House Associa- 
tion Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum 
dividend 72 °/,) or 6°/, Loan Stock. 


P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 














China Famine Relief Fund 





Owing to the appalling need in Five of the Northern 
Provinces of China, contributions to this Fund are urgently 
required, 


EVERY £1 WILL SAVE A LIFE. 


£5 WILL FEED 1,000 A DAY. 


It is feared that Millions will die of starvation unless 
immediate help is sent, 


Donations may be forwarded to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir CHARLES 
ADDIS, Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 9, Gracechurch Street, 
B.C. 4, and marked “ China Famine Relief Fund.” 


J. P. DONOVAN, Hon. Secrdary, King’s Court, Broadway, London, S.W. 1. 
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can be explicit without being dull, bright as well as informa- 
tive, definite without being dogmatic, his aim is achieved, 
and his aim is to make history interesting by unravelling 
its puzzles, making its crooked ways straight, and flooding 
its dark corners with illumination. The modern child, 
whose parents used to be pushed about the corridors of 
history by the light of a farthing dip, who barked their shins 
on its antiquated furniture, stumbled painfully up and 
down its unnecessary stairs, and shivered in its draughty 
attics, is now whisked from top to bottom of its many 
stories in a well-lit and well-warmed elevator, and preceded 
everywhere through its well-upholstered apartments by 
an obsequious attendant whose only business it is to switch 
on the electric light. 'Take the two books before us. What 
remains of the terrors of the Middle Ages after Mr. Thorndike 
has done with them? Who so blind as not to be able to 
understand medieval architecture by looking at Mr. 
Thorndike’s cleverly-chosen and beautifully reproduced 
illustrations ? Who so stupid as not to follow his lucid 
narrative ; who so dull as not to be interested in his neat 
descriptions of what it felt like to be medieval: how in 
the Middle Ages men, women and children ate and prayed 
and worked and thought? Baedeker himself is no surer 
or more considerate a guide to the Continental traveller 
than is Mr. Thorndike to the youthful medizvalist ; the 
man from Cook’s cannot smooth out the asperities of 
Bradshaw more deferentially than can Mr. Thorndike unravel 
the intricacies of manorial origins or of burghal franchises. 
And though Professor Ramsay Muir’s manner is more 
dictatorial, though you feel rather less of a free agent in his 
care (as in that of one of Mr. Cook’s supermen) than you do 
in the deft hands of Mr. Thorndike, though you cannot 
help a suspicion that you are being “ got at” occasionally, 
that there may be another view, an alternative route, a 
rather less rigid time-table than that which the Professor 
urges upon you, still there is the same restfulness in the 
midst of travel, the same comforting sense of having one’s 
mind made up for one by a superior intelligence with a 
knowledge of “the ropes” approaching omniscience. The 
Professor is determined that no reader of his book shall 
remain blind to the fact that if English history is to be 
rightly understood, that of Scotland, Ireland, Canada, 
the American Colonies, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, and other spheres of Anglo-Saxon enterprise 
must not be ignored. Professor Seeley devoted some 
popular lectures to a similar theme in the past, but his 
slim volume of suggestive generalisations will not be super- 
seded by a work which, if the first volume may be taken as 
typical, cannot well contain less than two thousand large 
pages. Not that the beginner need be appalled by this 
amount of reading, for Professor Ramsay Muir, though 
ruthless, is yet beneficent ; like all good lecturers, and like 
Mr. Gladstone himself, he is fully alive to the dangers of 
undue compression, and is not averse to the redundant ad- 
jective and the exuberant dependent clause if either will 
help to make his meaning doubly clear to the less alert or 
attentive among his audience. It would be interesting to 
count the number of times that the adjective “ great ” 
appears in the first volume of a work which is, of course, 
necessarily emphatic in its appreciation of the national 
achievement. 

There is only one lingering doubt which haunts the reader 
of these excellent works, as it must occasionally assail the 
beneficiaries by the comforts of modern organised travel. 
Are they the real thing ? After the tinkling cymbal of the 
old dry-as-dust summary there is something tremendous 
about the sounding brass of the super-text-book. But when 
in the preface Professor Ramsay Muir rather goes out of his 
way to pick a bone with the author of the Short History of the 
English People, is it unfair to him to ask whether he does not 
lack the one thing needful in a book that shall make history 
an inspiration to the young, the touch of literary genius 
which may be too subtle and delicate for the platform, which 
may be caviare to that important person, the average pupil, 





but which may just possibly put wings to the imagination 
of a boy or a girl who has not been finally convinced that to 
be interesting a book must be easy ? 

Whatever else they may be, neither of these beoks has 
any pretensions to be literature. Learning is drudgery; 
learning is delight: is it possible to make her paths too 
pleasant and her heights too accessible ; to take away zest 
in the effort to smooth out difficulties, and the sense of 
adventure in the hope of increasing comfort ? Young people, 
as well as middle-aged queens, may not appreciate as much 
as they should being addressed like public meetings. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
The Priory and Manor of Lynchmere and Shulbrede. By Arruvr 


Ponsonsy. Barnicott and Pearce, The Wessex Press, Taunton. 
21s. net, 

There can surely be few more fascinating studies than archeology, 
Mr. Ponsonby need not have apologised for publishing the result of 
his researches, conducted during a period of seventeen years, into the 
origins and history of his home at Shulbrede Priory and of its surround- 
ing country. Such records should be published of every old house in 
England. As Stubbs’ (quoted by Mr. Ponsonby on his fly leaf) has 
said, ‘‘ Every parish has a register, every person has a parish.” But 
industry is needed to amass the material for such a book as this, and 
to industry is added in Mr. Ponsonby’s case a happy facility of expres- 
sion which makes his book most readable. It is also embellished with 
a large number of illustrations, principally reproductions of old pictures 
and woodcuts. Such a book makes one wonder if a Utopia of elec- 
tricity and vacuum cleaners and a six-hour-day is really Utopia after all. 


A History of Scotland from the Roman Evacuation to the Disruption, 
1843. By Cartes Sanrorp Terry. Cambridge University 
Press. 20s. net. “ 

Professor Terry has set himself the somewhat thankless task of 
writing a political history of Scotland “to fill the gap between the 
several-volumed histories and text-books merely adequate to school- 
room use.” Political history is difficult matter to handle. Sketched 
very briefly to indicate the main trend of political events, it is tolerable. 
Written in minute detail it can be fascinating. (Who could better 
Macaulay’s gloriously biased history of the reign of William and 
Mary ?) But treated as Professor Terry has treated it—as, to accom- 
plish his object, he was forced to treat it—the reader is apt to feel that 
often he cannot see the wood for the trees, while on the other hand 
the author has not space to allow him to study individual trees in 
detail. Yet,so far as a man may succeed at such a task, Professor 
Terry has succeeded. Our really serious quarrel is with his publisher 
who, in order to enclose 650 pages between two boards, has printed 
the book on semi-transparent paper through which the type of the 
preceding or succeeding page is partially visible. Neither student nor 
general reader should be invited to strain his eyesight. 


The History of the Post Office in British North America, 1639-1870. 
By WILLIAM Smita. Cambridge University Press. 21s. net. 

Research into the origin and growth of institutions which we accept 
without question, as part of normal human existence, is always inter- 
esting. Mr. Smith traces the history ot the Canadian Post Office from 
the earliest days of the American Colonies. Curious facts emerge. 
The postal system, both in England and the Colonies, was started at a 
time when newspapers were too few and unimportant for express 
provision to be made for them. They had therefore to be treated as 
letters, and since letters were carried by weight, the rates were prohibi- 
tive. They were carried, however, “‘ through one of those curious 
devices which are the derision of logical foreigners but which afford 
a means of escape from the inconveniences of a law which it is not 
desired to alter at the time,” writes Mr. Smith. “ The privilege of 
franking newspapers for transmission through the mails was conferred 
upon certain officials of the post-office. These bargained with pub- 
lishers for the conveyance of their newspapers and put the proceeds 
into their own pockets. It was a practice that was not regarded as in 
any way irregular.” Mr. Smith has carried his history right down to 
the present day. It is largely a story of the fight between Canadian 
postal officials and an almost incredibly disobliging British Government. 


Geneva. Its Place in the World. By Constance and Julian Grande. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. net. 

When new stars appear in the political or theatrical firmament 4 
sudden public interest attaches to their most trivial actions, to the 
intimate—and probably dull—history of their earlier lives. Geneva, 
as the home of the League of Nations, has come into the limelight of 
Europe, not for the first time, and Mr. and Mrs. Grande have undertaken 
the work of recalling some of its famous memories. The home of 
Calvin and the Protestant Reformation Geneva has always been 
something more than a mere Swiss town, and it has countless associ- 
ations with our own literary as well as our religious history. For much 
of his material for The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire Gibbon 
acknowledges his indebtedness to its public libraries. Byron and 
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| NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect ™ 
IN THREE STRENGTHS. 


White we Mild and Medium. 
103" 1/- | 
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JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THE New SraTEsMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 








INDEX TO VOLUME XV. is now ready. Price One 
Shilling (gratisto Postal Subscribers on application). 


Binding Cases and Bound Volumes of Vol. XV., now ready, 
price 7s. and 32s. respectively. 


All communications respecting Subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office: St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £15,000 ,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - . £8,000 ,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - . - . £3,000 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 





if you under-insure your home and havea fire the loss falls 
upon yourself. 
If you under-insure your we aa loss falls upon your wife 
and family. 
PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANGE COMPANY, LTD. | 





EVERY M™MAWN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). 
Nightly 8.15. Mat. Sat. 2.30. THE HONEYMOON. 
Monday 8.15. Mat Jan. 29,239. YOU NEVER CAN TELI 
All Seats Bookable in Advance, 7/6, 5/- and 2/6. Hampstead 7224. 





T= slump in the values of jewels, pearls, plate, works of art, 

postage stamps, etc., the writer is convinced, has come to stay. 
Be well advised, do not hold on any longer as prices will go down, 
down, down. What the Editor of Truth said of me years ago he 
still adheres to: ‘‘ Nowhere else will you get a better price or more 
honest advice.” At least one thousand letters from gratified cus- 
tomers could be seen by appointment at my offices in Piccadilly, 
which would dispel the doubts of the most sceptical. They testify 
to the fact that the prices paid by me have been two to eleven times 
as much as offered by other firms. A casein point: Only a few weeks 
back we collected from another firm silver er which 450 had been 
offered ; I paid four-and-a-half times as much.—W. E. Hurcoms, 
Calder House (entrance 1 Dover Street), Piccadilly, W. 1 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO.. 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 





OOKS.—Dictionary National Biography, with Sugglements, in 
edition, 23 vols., £18 6s. ; ae? Glass, 63s. ; Hugo's Complete 

Works, Tilustrated, 10 vois., haif morocco, £7 10s.; Balzac’s Complete Works, 18 

vols., £9 9s. ; Children’s Encyclopedia, 8 vols., £6 ; Cyclopedia of Agriculture, 12 vols., £6 ; 
Scott's Novels, 25 vols., £4 4s.; Beardsley’s Early Work, 2 vols., 50s. ; yn's 
Belgium, 15s. ; Caldecott’s Picture 16, wy Set, 24s.; Britton’s Old Clocks, 
30s.; Stuart Mason’s ep y of Wilde, 12s. 6d. ; Wheatley’s Pepys Diary, 10 vols., 
£7108. Scarce and Out of Su . Please State Wants. Catalogues Free. 
HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright Street, . 8,000 Books wanted. List free. 
— Tales of Unrest, 1808 ; Jim, 1900, First ed. ; Youth, 1902, 








a: TUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX,” by Havelock 
Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 12s. 6d., carr. paid.—Frawx Mucoestone, 
9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. Orders filled direct, or through any bookseller. 





OOKS.—Retrospective Review, 16 vols., £3 108., 1820-28; 
Barrie's ity Street, edit. de luxe, illus. by Hugh Thomson, 30s.; Carmen 
illus. by René ll, edit. de luxe, 30s.; Rupert Brooke's John Webster and the 

Elizabethan Drama, 7s. 6d.: Du Maurier’s Trilby, 1896, The Martians, 1898, 10s. 6d. 
each ; Du Maurier Society Pictures, 1891, 2 vols., 30s. ; Stacpoole’s The Blue Lagoon, 
illus. by Pogany, 1910, 12s. 6d.; Randolph Caldecott’s Graphic Pictures, 1891, 25s. ; 
Old Christmas, illus. by Caldecott, large paper, 1892, 30s. ; Greville Memoirs, 1904, 8 vols., 
£2 2s.; Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay (Miss Burney), 7 vols., 1854, £3 3s. ; 
Wal ’s Letters, 9 vols., half calf, gilt, Bickers, 1877, £7 78.; Zola’s Novels, 25 vols., in 
En , £6 6s.; Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, folio, £9 9s. ; Maeterlinck’s Life of the 
Bee, illus. Detmold, 1911, 36s.; Scott's Novels, 48 vols., cloth, best edit., Cadell, 1829, 
£6 6s.; Siegfried and the Twilight of the Gods, A Midsummer Night's Dream, Ist edits., 
illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. each ; Annals of Ireland, 7 vols., fine set, £25 ; areee Studies 
from the Russian Ballet, 6s., published 2is.; Voltaire’s Candide, 1898, limited issue, 
specially illus., rare, £3 3s. ; Omar Khayyam, illus. by Dulac, £2 2s.; Thackeray's Works, 
26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s. ; Eliot’s Novels, 21 vols., scarce, £5 5s. ; send also 
for catalogue. If you want a book have failed to find it elsewhere, me. lam the 
most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries eee Sanus be GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED.—Villon Society, Bandello, 6 vols., Villon's 
Poems, and any others in this edition; George Moore's first editions, any; Boswell’s 
Johnson, 2 vols., 1791; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Burton's Pentamerone, 2 vols. ; 
Cha "s Wild Spain ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Dodsley’s Old Plays, 15 vols., 
1875; any Ist Edits. of Conrad, Henry James; sets of well-known authors. Good 
prices paid. 





READERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 

of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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Shelley met for the first time in Geneva ; Milton visited the town armed 
with a letter of introduction to the scholar, Jean Diodati; George Eliot 
made a protracted stay there ; Ruskin and Browning both knew the 
city well. The authors of this little book have most conscientiously 
collected all those scraps of historical incident which will most interest 
the British visitor to Geneva. 


Causes of International War. By G. Lowes Dickinson. 

Patriotism and the Super-State. By J. L. Stocks. 

Nationalism. By G. P. Goocn. 

The Swarthmore International Handbooks. Edited by G. Lowes 
Dickinson. Swarthmore Press, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Good paper and good print impress one, in these days, when they are 
found in any books published at less than half-a-guinea. The Swarth- 
more Press is to be congratulated upon the production of this series. 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson analyses the fundamental causes of war on lines 
which he has made familiar in previous writings. It is the tradition, 
the normal outlook, the habit of mind of the masses which he believes 
must be changed before war can become impossible. The change must, 
first and foremost, be not diplomatic nor economic, but a change of 
heart. 

In Patriotism and the Super-State Professor Stocks argues that 
patriotism is in itself neither a virtue nor a vice, although it may under 
direction attain an ethical value. In any case, good or bad, it is a fact 
which must be taken into account in the devising of an international 
ae Professor Stocks believes that patriotism is no more incom- 
patible with loyalty to a ‘‘ Super-State ’’ government than loyalty to 
one’s family or school is incompatible with allegiance to the State. 
‘** The sentiments of nationalists and patriots are in fact likely to be less 
troublesome to a genuine super-national government than to the 
growing powers of a League of Nations.” 

Mr. Gooch, unlike the earlier contributors to this series, has devoted 
himself to history rather than to political theory. He has produced an 
interesting and useful little handbook, but it is a great pity that it has 
not been indexed. He surveys in brief European (and particularly 
Eastern European) history over the century before the pot mw of the 
Great War, and his book is admirably adapted to enlighten the ordinary 
man whose knowledge of foreign politics is as vague as his knowledge 
of geography. Not the least valuable feature of the series is the 
bibliography appended to each volume. 

School Talks in Peace and War. By J. H. Bapiey, M.A. Blackwell. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Others besides Bedalians, to whom these talks were first address ed 
will enjoy Mr. Badley’s book. There is a great deal of sound sense in 
his “ talks” and not a little idealism that might with advantage become 
the realism of everyday life. These little sermons are transcribed 
just as they were originally delivered, and those that are dated in the 
autumn of 1914 and early in 1915 strike one a little sadly in the light 
of a Peace that has made more pacifists than any teaching of Quaker 
doctrine could do. In the second year of the war we could still be 
idealists ; in the second year of the peace idealism seems scarcely to 
exist. Yet Mr. Badley’s is, perhaps, triumphant yet. 


THE CITY 


ILT-EDGED stocks are rising steadily, on prospects 
of a fall in the Bank rate, but in face of the es 
of millions required by municipalities alone, the 

rise is unlikely to go much further. The Birmingham 
Corporation has had a report made to it by its Finance 
Committee, from which it appears that the amount of 
capital expenditure contemplated up to the end of March, 
1922, exceeds nine millions sterling, and that if most items 
of outlay were suspended it would still be necessary to raise 
about £500,000 by the end of March next and £3,500,000 
prior to the end of March, 1922. The committee is appar- 
ently indignant with the Treasury for not allowing it to 
offer the public such loans as it desires, and it was only 
after an interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that permission was given for a further issue of £500,000 
6 per cent. stock, and even then only on condition that it 
should be placed privately with holders who would not ask 
the Stock Exchange for permission to deal in it until 
December next. The committee remark : 

There is reason to believe that the Government will be under- 
taking another effort before the end of the present fiscal year 
ending in April next to fund a substantial amount of the present 
floating debt, and therefore the time within which the further 
issue of Corporation stock could be made is very limited if it 
is to be effected before a new Government loan is raised. It should 
also be remembered that other local authorities who have not yet 
raised any such loans are waiting their turn to float stock. 

They also state that if the Corporation had a free hand, they 
could arrange for the flotation of about two million pounds 
of 6 per cent. stock at a reasonable price, and they add 
that it may be necessary to consider the raising of five 
million pounds in America, which they have reason to 
believe could be arranged, but at such a cost as to render 





it unattractive except in the case of necessity. It is not 
often that I find myself on the side of the Treasury, but 
I cannot share Birmingham’s indignation with the Govern- 
ment in restricting that city from issuing all the loans it 
desires. With the present scarcity of capital it becomes 
necessary to ration municipalities, and if Birmingham 
succeeded in obtaining on the open market all the mone 
it needed, it would only be to the detriment of other cities, 
which would have to go short, and if unrestricted competition 
for capital were permitted, one town would outbid another 
by offering ever more attractive terms until rates of interest 
might go up to 8 or 10 per cent., and the cost of living 
increase correspondingly. It is not as though the Treasury 
forbade any town from raising money locally at a moderate 
rate of interest, for if Birmingham has enough local patriotism 
to put up the requisite amount of capital in the shape of 
6 per cent. Housing Bonds, it is at perfect liberty to do so; 
all that the Government does in this matter is to prevent 
any one town from taking an undue share of such capital 
as is available in the London market. 
* . * 


The following advertisement, which appeared in a recent 
number of the Financial Times, is interesting and shows a 
shrewd perception of the present state of affairs, for the 
advertiser (probably himself a City magnate forced to 
realise) shows that he knows that just now a wealthy man 
is much more inclined to incur a big expenditure if he may 
pay for it in scrip than if it involves the sale of such scrip 
at a heavy sacrit 


OWNER of fine Agricultural Estate, Yorkshire, 1,300 acres, 

will sell at reasonable price and accept leading oil and 
industrial shares in payment thereof. Farms well let, and in 
high state of cultivation. Excellent shooting. Price £20,000. 
Ideal permanent investment, including Lordship of Manor.— 
Write Box R.2,120, Financial Times, 72 Coleman Street, E.C.2. 


%* * * 


Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd., is, I believe, the first Trinidad 
oil concern to become known to the British public. Its 
report for the year ended June 30, 1920, shows receipts 
of £856,000, as against £254,000 for the previous year, 
and after writing off heavily for depreciation the net profit 
shows an increase of slightly over £10,000, whilst the reserve 
is raised from £120,000 to £200,000. At the end of June 
last the company had 55 wells producing, being an increase 
of 12 wells during the year, and the crude oil treated rose 
from 119,000 tons to 141,000 tons. I am told that the 
oil produced by this company is of exceptionally good 
quality, and the management is in very good hands. Exten- 
sive additions are being made to its refining plant, and 
the report reveals the fact that the company has acquired 
an interest in the North Venezuelan Petroleum Company, 
which is going to - | a large oil concession in the State 
of Falcon, Venezuela. It is generally understood that the 
latter country is very rich in oil, and it is of course not very 
far from the island of Trinidad. The dividend for the year 
is the same as last year, viz., 15 per cent., and at its present 
price of about 55s., which includes the dividend, the share 
seems well worth purchasing. 

* * » 


In spite of the heavy reduction in the price of boots and 
shoes that has occurred during the past few months, the 
reports of the big boot manufacturing concerns which are 
now appearing show very good profits. Thus the net profit 
of Freeman, Hardy and Willis for the year 1920, after 
making provision for depreciation and all taxation, was 
£170,713, as compared with £189,100 in 1919. The dividend 
is maintained at 17} per cent. J. Sears and Co. (True 
Form Boot Co.) actually show a small improvement on 
1919 with a net profit, after the usual allowances, of £96,400, 
as against £96,000 in 1919, and maintain their dividend at 
the rate of 174 per cent., free of income tax. The report 
states that the turnover for the year was a record, the 
number of boots and shoes sold exceeding that of any 
previous year. Stead and Simpson show a falling off in 
profit from £85,700 to £65,900, but maintain their dividend 
at 10 per cent. It should be noted that these three reports 
go right down to the end of December, having been issued 
with remarkable promptitude, so that they cover a period 
of falling prices without which the profits would presumably 
have been much greater. A. Emit Davies. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





OUSEHOLD AND _ SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
H (KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
CAM HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lanz-Crarron, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 
Meee coe see prepared for the Household and Social Selence of the University. 
of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) in A Science for those 
en Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (b) in Household Management. Fees, 30 guineas 
per annum. if required. Courses commence in October. Further 
particulars on application to the Secretary. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For Men anp Women StupentTs 


(recognised by the Board of Education). 
REPARATION, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, ies 
jal Work, and for Teaching, in the new 
| an ee ol Sis. Commas are arranged to oat Eadividen! “neat of 
Contin A X ay 
wage y for Sastiouines to Paanenves.. Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square. 
W.C. 1. 








ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for T: . Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G Symonds. 

M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the 
Board of Education. apply to the Principal. Miss Lawrence. 

AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 

University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and ENGINEERING for Men 


and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Prospectus 
post free from ReGisTRar. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
ase of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption, Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations Delicate children improve quickly.—Mer. Artuur Lovey, % Park 
Street. Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 


rr SPEAKING (systematized course insuring proficiency), 


also thorough training for Stage and Cinema.—Marion McCarray, 16 Hallam 
Street, Portland Plice, W. 1. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 




















IBRARY ASSISTANT, for collection of documents and press 
cuttings on socia! and political questions ; Home and F oreign.—State experience, 
qualifications and salary required, to Box 4537, clo Brown's, 39 Tothill Street, 

S.W.1. 





TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. : 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer. 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











— AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFar.anz, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and accurately 


copied. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary typing experience.—Miss 
Hitorrca, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green. N. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 











PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 

For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Feb. 4 ITALY. Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, etc. 30 days. 79 gens. 
March 12, SICILY and CALABRIA. Sweeks. 98 gns. 
April 8. Holiday Tour in Italy. 24 days © gns. 
April 26. SPAIN and TANGIER. ¥ Sweeks. 125 gns. 

Programmes from Miss Bisnor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
London, S.E. 19. 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, etc,, with photographs, 
on application.—Mrs. Rocers ‘cookery diploma). 2 Jevington Gardens. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst’ Boarding-House 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
M. Wuarton, Acting Secretary. 


PROPERTY TO LET. 


TO LET FURNISHED. 

SURREY HILLS.—8-roomed modern, detached cott»ge. 700 ft. 
high; 14 miles Caterham Station; ideally situated; extensive views; sheltered 
€as' and north; garden, tennis lawa. 24 guineas weekly, till end April, or £180 

for year. Plate, part linen.—Box 635, New STaTEsMan Office, 10 Great Queen dtreet, 
way, London, W.C 2 


O LET, off Baker Street, large, light, front Room in select 
house. Suitable for professional offices. All conveniences. Mayfair exchange. 


w.c .— 634, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. 


Two FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET in Percy Circus, W.C. 1. 
First floor. Double bed, gas cooker, no attendance. Rent moderate.—Apply by 
letter to Mrs. Greenwoop, 19 Great Percy Street, W.C. 1. 




















SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
PV SDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED, Datcroze EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. For 
PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, 


Miss Mitprep STeece. 





HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, has 
removed to the country and is now known as THE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger 
Grange. Great Missenden, Bucks. An experimental school offering a first-class 

MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing. Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing. Drawing, Painting. 
Modelling, History of Art, Gardening. Cookery, Montessori Department, Crafts, 
soarding fees, 150 guineas the year; only extras individual music and singing lessons, 
riding and person:! expenses. Co-education until 13, girls remain until 19. Pupils 
will be prepared for matriculation if aptitude for such work is shown. 

trincipals: the Misses Manvitce and Mrs. C. H. Nicnoits 





ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
S'. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 





educational ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmos; > 's Cross is 
situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars 
apply to the Principat. 
M4LIMANS' 4. GREEN, GERRARD'’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress; Miss Cuameers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield H School. The aim of the School is to 
the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Sanches f every ye ar to increase resource and initiative by 


such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year 
Cross is 300 ft. above and 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD Students are trained 
e in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massaee Dancing. Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


St. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 


A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 p a. 
Education without residence £40 p.a.—Principal: Miss Atice J. Rosinson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 


ADMINTON HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

A co-educational school for children up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 
school is to develop the children so that they may realise their individualities to the 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they belong. The educa- 
tional outlook is broad aad serious and the children have the advantage of being taught 
by specialists from the senior school. 

In charge of the school: 
Beatrice M. Baxer, B.A. (London), Henry Lynx Haraets, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. and Mrs. Lyn Harris, 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 


HE STREETLY NURSERY AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Streetly, Staffs. Principal: Mrs. C. L. Hopoxinson (Montessori Diploma). 
MUSIC (Dr Trotter's Rhythmic method) and DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 

taught. Special opportunities for artistic development. A French lady is in residence 
at the Principal's nome, where a few boarders are taken. 


, seer HOUSE. BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss Richarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


LITERARY AGENCY. 


[T= EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 
money by sending MSS. to the wrong paper. To avoid this, send stamp for 
booklet to the Paincirrpac Evvon Literary Service, Cowro.n, Sussex, 


le ‘s 
is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 





























MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ro°oMS VACANT, with breakfast. Gentlewomen only. Gas stove 
in each room.—Miss Kemp, 10 Endsieigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 








Aaa would like to form small party for holiday (March, 
April) in South Italy —Write Box 636, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen 
Stree:, Kiagsway. London, W.C. 2. 


HORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired,—A, Biaxs, M,I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepoerd's Bush, London, W. 12. 

IAPHRAGMATIC BREATHING, Re-education of function. 
Appoiatments —Exenest Hopkins, 13a Air Street, Regent Street, W.1, 











XCELLENT BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER, to x 8, 
$s. ream (480 sheets), post free, Send postcard for free samples of Bargains in 
Stationery. —Jame- Keicson & Co ,2 fudor Street. EC. 4 





Law Retreat Place, E. 9. 








NY READER of Tae New STATESMAN willing to co-operate in 
an effort to gain new readers for this journal is invited to com- 
municate with the Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 








By ARNOLD BENNETT 
Things that have Interested 
Me 


“‘ A genius without a rival of its kind in the literature of our time. 
‘ . A book of confessions that could have been written by no 
other living man. . . . The jottings vary in quality from ephemeral 
social and political comment to sharply-realised accounts of ‘ things 
seen,’ vivid notes of self-analysis, confessions of the tastes and 
experiences of an epicure of life with a strong preference for leaving 
the world better than he found it. Mr. Bennett gives us here a 
jigsaw portrait of himself.’”—RoBERT Lynp in The New Statesman. 
Cr. 8vo. gs. net. 


By EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE 
Rhythm, Music and Education. ‘The 


science of eurhythmics. Translated by H. F. 
RUBINSTEIN, and with an Introduction by 
SIR W. H. HADOW. With 12 illustrations and a 
musical supplement. “‘ He has opened afresh these 
hidden springs of joy which sustain the life of man 
from one generation to another.’”—The Times 
Educational Supplement. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


By ROGER FRY 


Vision and Design. (There are 25 chapters 
on such varied yet coherent subjects as Art and 
Life, The Artist’s Vision, The French Post- 
Impressionists, Negro Sculpture, etc. Profusely 
illustrated. ‘It was indeed time that Mr. Fry 
collected some of his scattered essays on art and 
esthetics, as he has now done in his sumptuous 
volume, ‘ Vision and Design.’ For Mr. Fry holds 
a unique position among English art-critics ; he 
is distinguished by a peculiar intellectual curiosity 
and an unusual serious-mindedness.’’—J. 
MIDDLETON Murry in The Nation. Demy 4to. 
25s. net. 


By W. N. P. BARBELLION 


A Last Diary. With a Memoir by his brother, 
A. J. CUMMINGS. “ Few will be able to read 
these pages of unaffected simplicity and heroic 
restraint without feeling strangely moved.”’--Sunday 
Times. SECOND IMPRESSION in the Press. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Journal of a Disappointed Man. 
With an Introduction by H.G. WELLS. FIFTH 


By WILFRED OWEN 


Poems. With an Introduction by SIEGFRIED 
SASSOON. ‘‘ Owen was in the most grand sense 







a poet with a message. It is only by the 
perpetual legacy of such poems that mankind, 
born and unborn, can be made to remember the 
horror of war.”—Westminster Gazette. Feap. 4to. 
6s. net. 


IMPRESSION. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Enjoying Life, Etc. With an Introduction by 
H. R. CUMMINGS. THIRD IMP. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 








THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF JOHN KEATS 


Edited and chronologically arranged by SIR SIDNEY COLVIN. 

Printed in the beautiful FLORENCE PRESS TYPE, designed 

for Messrs. Chatto and Windus by the late HERBERT P. HORNE. 

A fitting memorial of a great poet. 2 Vols. Small 4to. Boards. 
18s. net. 
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